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Mexico 


A contrast of jagged, snow-cappe a 
peaks and tropical plain; of ancient — 
temple and modern school; of 
machines and village crafts. A nat- | 
ural grace, sensitivity, and dignity _ 
mark her people. \ 


Conflicts of a nation in the making. | 
Proud of patriots andrevolutionary | 
record, Mexico resists encroach- | 
_ ments from the United States. Our — 
relations with Mexico are of para-_ 
mount importance to the western 
world. 
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The Seminar in Vlexico suty 8-28, 1933, | 


The Eighth Session to be held in Cuernavaca and Mexico City. © 
An introduction to Mexico—her life and her people. A program of © 


lectures and round table discussions. Economic, political and finan- © 
cial questions. International relations, arts and crafts, history and 
literature. Field trips to Tasco, Puebla, Cholula, and rural schools. 
Informal good times of fellow travelers. : 


From New York, by steamer, $335.00 From Los Angeles, by rail, $301.50 
From Chicago, by rail, $306.10 From Brownsville, by plane, $245.00 


Further information on program and travel arrangements sent on request 
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Research, West 


1932 Reviewed 


IFTH AVENUE is half-a-block away, and twenty 
years is only half-a-block in the history of ideas and 
institutions. Yet half-a-block away, twenty years 
ago, there were still hansom cabs on Fifth Avenue. The 
ast of the bus-drivers had cracked his whip there only 
five years earlier. In those days there were no wires strung 
bove the roofs hereabouts to catch the radio. I recall 
statuettes of Charlie Chaplin for sale on the sidewalks 
around Union Square. That told of the rise of the movies. 
Passers-by still craned their necks at airplanes; and most 
of us were unaware of what portended from the further 
spread of that electric energy which lit the sky-signs on 
Broadway. 

Nearby, was the corner on Fifth Avenue where Mark 
Twain still dreamed of boyhood days on the Mississippi in 
that pioneering epoch which seems to us now as far away 
as King Arthur’s Court. Two doors off, in an old red-brick 
house with white lintels, I interviewed Gregory Gershuni, 
the school-master who had joined Nicholas Tschaikovsky 
and “Babushka,” here in New York. They were old even 
then, and long since came to be known as grandfather and 
grandmother of the Russian Revolution. Gershuni had just 
escaped from a Siberian prison, cooped up in a barrel, and 
was working his way around the globe, back to Europe to 
help them keep up their challenge to Czarism. 

That encounter seems long ago when we think of how, in 
the interval, war and revolution have wrenched loose the 
old order in Europe. But those contrasts with which I be- 
gan give us clues to revolutions at home, the pace with 
which applied science and corporate. expansion have bur- 
geoned into our American community life; the lag of social 
invention behind mechanical. And we of Survey Associates 
who, in 1912, “organized our curiosity,” as we said, to help 
us keep abreast of our changing world, are especially con- 
scious of that pace on the one hand, that lag on the other. 


PO RRAR RANA hid 


E have drawn shadows when events cast them be- 

fore and, as on a sun dial, marked that lag. We drew 
them, for example, in the winter of 1928 when (following an 
informal gathering of settlement workers Miss Wald had 
brought together at 99 Park Avenue) we sounded warning 
that a fissure of unemployment ran through the crust of 
American prosperity. We drew them in the spring of 1929 
when, six months before the stock-market crash, we 
brought out our special number—Unemployment and 
Ways Out, at a time when Paul Warburg was challenging 
the banking world and going unheeded. We drew shadows 
in the winter of 1930, when we opened up conditions in our 
industrial districts which the press had not touched with a 
ten-foot pole. We drew them last winter, when we helped 
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uncover that vast lag of relief resources behind relief needs, 
the country over, which was only recognized by the federal 
administration six months later, and then acted upon, be- 
latedly, with infinite waste and gaps and preventable hu- 
man suffering. 

But at the same time, through it all, perhaps as no other 
lay journal, we have followed constructive moves that 
lead toward light. Letters from all parts of the country tell 
us of the service Survey Associates have rendered through 
our publications in spreading practical methods, developed 
in one locality which can be applied elsewhere; they tell us 
also of stiffened upper lips and refreshed spirits which have 
come of the forward thrust in our pages. 

For, from the first, The Survey has endeavored to carry 
the stir of the explorers and the builders. We have made 
pageants out of problems. The 756 issues which we have 
brought out in these last twenty years are a record of 
movements, of demonstrations and gains at a hundred 
points in social work and in enterprises for the common 
weal. None the less, in line and text and picture, they have 
exhibited the question which our generation faces as never 
before, which the depression has driven home: the question 
whether human relations are pliant enough, whether 
human aspiration shall be determined enough, to shape and 
control the forces which human ingenuity has wrested 
from nature; whether, i in the phrase of Herbert Croly, we 
can make the promise of American life come true. 


ees are not a few of you present here today who 
were among the company who founded Survey Asso- 
ciates two decades ago. They had the gift of insight and 
the yeast of initiative, those founders. This not only made 
them pioneers in the social awakening in America, but has 
swept them into work in the present crisis. Here is Edward 
T. Devine, who blazed our trail; editor of Charities, tap- 
root from which we grew. He is now emergent relief ad- 
ministrator of Nassau County. Out in Chicago is Graham 
Taylor, warden of Chicago Commons, which is an outpost 
in the unemployment work in the Middlewest. The Com- 
mons, edited by the Taylors and John Palmer Gavit, 
today our vice- president, was another of our roots. At 
Saugatuck, in her place near the Sound, Miss Wald is 
recapturing the strength she has spent so unstintedly, as 
the luminous chief of the Henry Street Nurses, in succoring 
those who are not only out of work but sick. Miss Addams 
sends us greetings from Hull-House; Judge Mack, chairman 
of our board, from the Pacific Coast where he is holding 
federal court. The Glenns are with us; it was the Russell 
Sage Foundation which backed our early development and 
backed the Pittsburgh Survey, from which we took our name. 


I should like to call the roster of others who have shared 
as members from the beginning and who are still in the 
thick of things; name participants who have come after 
them, bringing youth, awareness, leadership to our work 
and to the work of the times; name also those who have 
left us a heritage of things of the spirit. Let me single out 
five of those last: Robert W. deForest, president of the 
New York Charity Organization Society (which was our 
parent body), whose genius for organization shaped our 
plan. Simon N. Patten—there was a prophet who forecast 
the birth-pangs and possibilities of an age of surplus. 
Jacob A. Riis broke a journalist’s lance in fields where re- 
search tractors lumber today. Julia C. Lathrop gave to 
government a new incarnation of friendliness. And Florence 
Kelley—may the torch of her spirit flame through a hun- 
dred lives in the years ahead. 


S°: twenty years ago, we made our start as a cooperative, 
with the momentum of earlier ventures behind us; 
with mistakes here, gains there, as our experiment went 
forward. We have since identified ourselves, in the termi- 
nology of later years, as a project in adult education. At 
least we linked what we called “journalistic research”’ with 
the editorial process; instead of the chairs of a university 
faculty, we arranged our departmental desks and set 
about our work of digest, inquiry and interpretation. In 
our business office, we set out to expand our circulation, 
and with it our educational reach; and behind both, in our 
membership department, we set out to lay those tiers of 
mutual support on which we might build our activities. 

Now we were only fairly launched when the War came; 
with its preoccupations, its divisions, its wake of high 
prices and hard times, so that at the end of our first decade 
we found ourselves almost back where we started. Our re- 
building had begun, however, the month of the Armistice. 
We called a reconstruction conference, presided over by 
Dr. Felix Adler, which sought to gather up the strands of 
wartime organization and impulse in a new frontage on post- 
war problems. Out of it, thanks to Agnes Brown Leach, 
long-time member of our board who has always matched her 
money gifts with gifts of imagination, came our series of 
Reconstruction Numbers; and out of them, in turn, came 
our changed publication scheme. We discarded our expen- 
sive weekly; telescoped its service departments in our 
Survey Midmonthly; and launched Survey Graphic as a 
carrier to wider groups of the lay public. That was ten 
years ago, and the experiment was made possible by our 
Graphic Founders Fund, built up by our chairman in those 
years, Henry R. Seager, and led off with generous contribu- 
tions of another prized member, Helen Sherman Pratt. 

In this last decade, as result of Survey Graphic, we have 
doubled our circulation. In 1930, we reached a goal long 
striven for, an average overall stencil count of paid sub- 
scriptions of 25,000. We brought these to 26,000 in 1931; 
and in the teeth of the depression, our average for 1932 was 
24,468. Special numbers have reached a circulation of 
40,000 and 50,000. 

In the two decades, we grew to an organization 2000 
strong, and come into our anniversary with 1772 members 
at from $10 to $3500. It has been this cooperative structure 
of Survey Associates that, in a period when such estab- 
lished magazines as The Century, The Outlook and World’s 
Work have capsized, has enabled The Survey to survive, 
to take on our doubled load of work growing out of the 
emergency, and to carry it forward through 1932. 
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alee twentieth year was the hardest. In 1930 and ’31 | 


we had been able to all but hold our own and conserve, 
our budget at around $200,000. This had been met, im, 
fairly equal parts, by mounting publishing receipts and by 
memberships and contributions. Last spring, the cumula__ 
tive force of the depression struck our publishing receipts . 
in common with most periodicals and struck our large 


contributions in common with most social agencies. A fifth” 


of our income caved in. 
The succeeding eight months were given over to one” 


continuous effort to close up this gap of over $40,000. _ 


Drastic retrenchments, curtailed issues and payroll, re- 
duced printing and paper contracts, lessened rent and 
economies that bit deep all down the line, took care of 
three fourths of it. We succeeded in pegging in publishing © 
receipts at $94,000 (against $110,000 the year before); — 
and thanks to three emergent grants, to eleventh hour 
renewals of outstanding contributions, and a final muster 
of members, we raised the $78,000 called for by our 
budget. That budget had been revised three times in the 
course of 1932. It was touch and go up to the last day 
of the last month of the last year of our twenty; but we 
made it. 

Meanwhile, as a safeguard, we had made further cuts in 


the fall quarter, which enabled us to wipe out an over-— 


hanging deficit of around $3500; so that on January 1, for 


the first time since 1929, we entered a new year with a 2 
clean slate—save for some tiny figures which are engag-— 


ingly black. 


To those of us who have been in it up to our necks, it 


seems nothing short of a miracle that we climbed out of | 


1932 clear. We confront pitfalls no less than possibilities in 


the year ahead, which may well match those of the last — 


twelve months; but they will be current ones. We shall not 
have the millstone around our necks we had carried since 


last spring. We could not have pulled it off—in either — 


sense—without the tenacious backing of the rank and file 
of our reader-members. 

We have no illusions as to 1933. We ask you who are 
here, and the larger group of readers and members whom 
you represent, to stand by this year we come to our ma- 
jority. We are needed, every member of us, more if any- 
thing than in 1932; but the need is touched with excite- 
ment. There is not only unemployment abroad in the land, 
but at last, there is awareness to social, economic and 
international concerns. In a way, all the imagination, time, 
money and effort that have gone into Survey Associates in 
the last two decades, all those investments salvaged this 
last stiff year, have been so much by way of prepara- 
tion for our work in the times right ahead of us. 


ies the midst of our defensive operations, which I have 
reviewed, we have kept our building process going. In 
succeeding to the presidency of Survey Associates, follow- 
ing Mr. deForest’s death, ‘Lucius R. Eastman brought 
both liberal outlook and business experience to the post. 
Early last spring, we engaged a consultant in periodical 
publishing to appraise our set-up and operations—John 
Hanrahan. It was his judgment that the “franchise” of 
Survey Associates runs in the years ahead as it has never 
run before. In line with his recommendations, and in line 
with what some of us have long proposed, we have given 
over publication of the twice-a-month Survey at $5, and 
beginning in January, are bringing out a “string’’ of two 
monthly periodicals; each entered at the post-office at $3 
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a year; joint subscriptions, as heretofore, at $5. So we have 
two carriers, each with a sharper focus: 


THE MIDMONTHLY SURVEY: spanning the fields 
of social work. The grinding surfaces of the hard times are 
wearing down the structure of social, educational and 
recreational activities built up over the years. Now, if ever, 
Survey Associates have an urgent part to play with respect 
to the conservation of their standards, their reenforcement, 
their reorganization. You will perhaps be surprised to 
know that in its draught on staff time, the Midmonthly is 
a more expensive proposition than the Graphic; and both 
as an emergency move, and as a long-range one, we shall 
seek this year to enlist support for it from the agencies and 
groups it serves, to match the gifts of materials and writ- 
ings that go into its pages. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC: magazine of social interpreta- 
tion; and swinging the full arc of the social professions. 
Our Economic Planning Number last. year was an il- 
lustration of the techniques that go into it. We drew on 
engineers, business and labor leaders, economists, social 
workers; we tapped half a dozen sources of research; car- 
ried out four original pieces of investigation, and employed 
the graphic arts in arresting ways. Our recent December 
and January Graphics spread the findings of two long- 
range pieces of social-economic research which have just 
come to a head—that of the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care, and that of the Study of Social Trends. 
These issues were exhibits of our interpretive function. 
Yet the research projects they tapped seem to me more 
typical of the last decade than of the next. These carried 
no provisions for following up and through the conclusions 
to be drawn from their studies. My anticipation is that 
research will go forward in the next ten years, but the 
balance will be thrown over to the side of demonstration 
and concerted action. What people want and project and 
try for is likely to be more significant than what they add 
to the pile of unapplied knowledge. 

With the shock of the hard times opening minds, with 
released initiatives cropping out in many quarters where 
acquiescence and lethargy have hung on over long, the 
months ahead present an extraordinary call for what Miss 
Addams has so deftly termed “‘education from the current 
event.” 

We shall be pulling ourselves up by the straps of ten 
league boots. We have always had to pull ourselves up that 
way, but they have not been ten-league straps. We had less 
than a thousand dollars last year to spend on travel in our 
editorial field work. We are conscious of our slender re- 
sources, our shortcomings, the things we scamp, the great 
areas we leave untouched. But we are conscious of the op- 
portunity before us. 


| Bene depression has thrown down the gauge of unex- 
ampled human need. We should not fail those close 
into it with our shuttles of information, experience, ap- 
praisal. 

If we are witnessing (as we are) the rise of public relief 
administration, on a scale commensurate with the rise of 
public educational administration in an earlier generation, 
then Survey Associates have call to assess and portray the 
trend. : 

If we are on the threshold (as we are) of a new states- 


manship which will throw security over those aggravated 
hazards in modern life, which Justice Brandeis singled out 
so presciently twenty years ago—over unemployment, 
accidents, sickness and old age—then more than ever such 
an agency for exploration and proposal as Survey Asso- 
ciates is called for. 

If this depression registers (as it does) our failure as a 
people to parallel our amazing advances in production with 
enhanced opportunities for work, then an organization 
committed to inquiry and invention in that neglected half 
of our economic process is needed. 

If in turn the depression registers (as it does) our failure 
to spread out the income of our new productive capacities 
so as to sustain purchasing power and maintain livelihood, 
then the interest of trade journals in restoring that balance 
in the name of business is no more direct than that of a 
journal which speaks for households, neighborhoods and 
communities. 

If as moves go forward (as they must) for concerted 
measures and economic planning, there will be need not 
only for assaying their social implications, but for bringing 
out the stakes of all of us in American standards of life and 
labor, and all that these foreshadow in opportunity ios 
creative living, for culture and beauty. 

If in a time of unrest and change, situations grow tense 
and tempers grow hot (as they do), then if ever such swift 
shafts of interpretation as ours, which have carried convic- 
tion in a hundred controversial situations, will help make 
for clear seeing. 

If in such times come clashes (as they will), and forces 
for change and conformity are pitted one against another, 
then such a meeting place as The Survey, which knows no 
race, religious, class or dogmatic barriers, will help make for 
understanding. 

If in an epoch of specialization, America has become, in 
Wells’ phrase, sand without cement, then one periodical 
which spans the fields of social work and another which 
swings the arc of the social professions, will have something 
organic to offer. 

If, in America, we learn mostly by doing; if to explore, to 
build, to engineer and organize have been our historic 
rhythms as a people; if we respond to design rather than to 
doctrine; then opportunity lies before Survey Associates if 
we can elicit what the explorers and builders, the organizers 
and designers have to give us, from where they live hard- 
St. 

What the next twenty years hold, is more than the last 
twenty can tell us. Professor Frankfurter stretches our 
horizons.t In a sense, the working conception of our venture 
sprang from The Pittsburgh Survey, which in 1907-9 
appraised the overwork and human waste of the tide of 
American industrialism and technical advance. We are 
now, on every hand, conscious of its backwash in 
underwork and greater human waste. The need for such an 
agency as ours is intensified. We may be glad that it is 
ready to hand. 

Gna social impulse has broadened in twenty years; but 

so has the social predicament in the last three. We are 
no longer merely readers of The Survey. We are its subject 
matter—all of us. What confronts our organized curiosity 
on this twentieth anniversary of Survey Associates con- 
cerns—ourselves. 


1 Anniversary address: What We Confront in American Life by Felix Frankfurter; 
brought out in the March 1933 issue of Survey Graphic. 


OUR WORKING CAPITAL 


I. The “scaffolding” of contributions and grants, which in 
earlier years enabled us to lay foundations that have stood 
up to new, unprecedented stress; which today reinforce 
our membership structure where the strain is hardest. 

II. The “come-hither” of a developing editorial formula which 
has enabled us to reach and enlist as readers forward looking 
men and women throughout the country and in all vocations. 

III. The slow process over the years of carrying conviction among 
this mounting company that a journal, and the work that 
goes into it, qualify as an educational institution, and should 
be “‘joined.”” (See membership roster opposite.) 

IV. The demonstrable service we have rendered during the 
depression, as one of the few mediums for exchange in 
relieving unemployment and constructive action. 

V. The kindling fact that, far more than in the piping times of 
prosperity, the public is responsive to economic and social 
developments which are primary to our future as a people. 


ASSETS WE BRING INTO A NEW DECADE: 
Our Survey FELLowsHip—the core of the whole adventure. 


Our Boarp, stewards of the enterprise; and our membership 
department, with Mrs. Brenner in charge, which canalizes 
interest and participation. 


OUR CONTRACTED BUT FLEXIBLE EDITORIAL STAFF, made up 
of full-time, half-time and volunteer members under the lead of 
Arthur Kellogg as managing editor. 


MATCHING IT, A BUSINESS STAFF which has proved its mettle 
in these troublous times; and under Miss Condon is engaged this 
Spring in a spirited effort to recruit the many men and women 
drawn into community efforts growing out of the unemployment 
situation. To win them means more than to gain that many 
subscribers. 


THE ACTIVE COLLABORATION of individuals and agencies the 
country over who supply us with the leads, suggestions and 
criticisms, the information, materials and articles, that enter into 
the mosaic of our pages. Open handed contributions of time and 
writing parallel those of money in our scheme of cooperation. 


OUR POOLINGS OF EXPERIENCE and the results of experiment 
and demonstration, through which we carry out our exchange 
function, department by department. 


OUR OPEN HOUSE TO PROPOSALS AND IDEAS; the hearing we give 
insurgents and conservatives alike; our threshing floor for 
discussion without committing staff, board or membership to 
the positions taken. 


THE TESTED PROCEDURE we employ in our shafts of inquiry and 
interpretation; first-hand investigation; advance criticism of find- 
ings by the parties at interest; chance for rebuttal. 


OuR INTERPRETIVE FUNCTION; particularly our relations with 
research groups through which we get the heart of their findings 
over to audiences from ten to twenty times those reached by 
reports and books dealing with a similar subject matter. 


Our EMPLOYMENT OF THE GRAPHIC ARTS as a means for visual- 
izing that subject matter. In graphs, charts and maps; in photo- 
graphs, paintings and sculptures, we have been experimenting 
with picture writing in spreading understanding in a democracy. 
And we have felt that beauty often carries a greater charge of 
truth tlian a meticulous statistical table. 


Our CARRIERS—two monthly periodicals 


THE MIDMONTHLY SURVEY @ $3 
SURVEY GRAPHIC @ $3 
Joint subscriptions @ $5 


OuR SPECIAL NUMBERS in which we endeavor to turn problems 
into pageants and strike the imagination on a fresh side. The cir- 
culation of these special numbers has reached 35,000, 40,000, §0,000. 


Survey Associates, Inc. 
112 East 19 Street, New York 


a membership corporation, chartered November 4, 1912, without shares 
or stockholders, under the laws of the State of New York, 


“to advance the cause of constructive philanthropy by the publication 
and circulation of books, pamphlets and periodicals, and by conducting 
any investigation useful or necessary for the preparation thereof.” 
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JULIAN W. MACK, JOSEPH P. CHAMBERLAIN, 
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Membership Roster 


Acknowledgment of Contributions Made to the Educational Funds of Survey Associates 
for the Fiscal Year 1932 


GRAPHIC FOUNDERS FUND 
($24,250) 


Twentieth Century Fund....... $3500 *Eastman, Mr. and Mrs. 
°Fels, Samuel S................ 3000 actus Rvckissicce sistent aes 
Julius Rosenwald Fund......... 2750 Estate of Max L. Rosenberg.... 
*°Estate of V. Everit Macy.... 2000 *Lewisohn, Adolph & Sam A..... 
OREM STING Nae a oi diejobic-c fecha ose 1750 *°Morrow, Mrs. Dwight W..... 
Leach, Mrs. Henry G......... . 1500 Httleson, Henry cence oc an a00 
Elmhirst, Mrs. Leonard K...... 1250 Bamberger, Louis............. z 
Blaine, Mrs. Emmons.......... 1000 Goldman, Henry.. 
Chamberlain, Miss Ellen S...... 1000 Warburg, Felix M..... 

Lasker, Miss Loula D.......... 


MIDMONTHLY FUND 
($2000) 


Swift, Harold H............... $2000 


DEPARTMENTAL FUNDS 


INDUSTRY 
($3105) 


Brandeis, Justice& Mrs. Louis D. $500 
*7Estate of V. Everit Macy.... 500 


Davis, J. Lionberger 
Farnam, Prof. Henry W... 


PAIOLG, SQMUCIOSs 5.0 o:c.0 + sires slaleia 500 Schwarzenbach, Robert J. F. 
Filene, A. Lincoln..... gee) 250 (In Memoriam).............. 
Ittleson, Mrs. Henry 250 Anderson, Mrs. Rachel R....... 
Huyck, Edmund N. Beard, Charles A............... 

(In Memoriam).............. 200 Cooke, Morris Llewellyn........ 
Lewisohn, Sam A............+. 150 Greening, Miss Florence........ 
Brandeis, Miss Elizabeth 100 Lioyd, John Uri. 2.5.5 2.20000 
Dickson, William B............ 100 Prendergast, Hon. William A.... 
Draper, Ernest G............4- 100 Sate, (Robert Aca. isc > sete oie 
Evans, Mrs. Glendower......... 100 Thumim, Miss Esther.......... 
Mallory, Ottonl occ cn: as. cieeacn.« 100 


FOREIGN SERVICE 
($2190) 


*Lamont, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas W. $500 Lamont, Thomas S............ 
*+Morrow, Mrs. Dwight W...... 500 Scattergood, J. Henry.... Fi 
*Chamberlain, Prof. Joseph P.... 250 Anonymous ...... ne *; 
Scattergood, Mrs. Thomas....... 150 Leeds, Morris E A 
tSchiff, Mrs. Jacob H..... atera 150 Preston, Miss Evelyn.... NO 
Cutting, Senator Bronson. . 100 Thomas, Arthur H............. 
Dodge, Mrs. Cleveland H. Aer: 100 Evans, Mr. & Mrs. Harold.... 
James, Mrs. Bayard............ 100 Blah Aiulnlius es ccccie caine oc cee 
Ollesheimer, Mrs. Henry Maier, Paul D. I... 

(In Memoriam) ............. 100 Rhoads, Charles J 

SOCIAL PRACTICE 
($370) 
Post, James: EH. cece ccdsmanccn $250 Seybert Institution, Philadelphia 
Charity Organization Society, Family Service Society, 

TO rare <A aa 5 25 INOW ONlegie an canes a riasiec)a0\4 
Children’s Aid Society of Pa.... 25 Jewish Social Service Association, 
Children’s Bureau, Philadelphia. 25 Near Work coo conc a Soc 

HEALTH 
($785) 
Thomas Thompson Trust........ $300 Shelden, Mrs. Henry........... 


Bradley, Richards M..... 
Forbes, Dr. Alexander... 


100 Goodale, Dr. Walter S 
100 Bernheim, Dr. Alice R......... 


Mason, Miss Fanny P..... 50 Haskell, Mrs. John A.......... 
*Potter, Miss Blanche... 50 Jones, Mrs. Robert McK....... 
Wald, Miss Lillian D..... ase 50 Maternity Center Association, 
AO Oa Sere 50 Newer orbiiec 2s 2)s soins s 
- 
EDUCATION 
($230) 
Stern, Mr. & Mrs. Alfred K..... - $200 Eddy, Tos deccstccecewceunssas 


COMMUNITIES 
($70) 


Buroham, E. Lewis............ $50 


*Brownlow, Louis............«+ 


$25 
10 
10 


$25 
20 
10 
10 
10 


10 


$30 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL FUND 
($45,300) 


Russell Sage Foundation ....... $3000 ee ROBB Daw oa eare ov bre <in's ain alas $5 
Milbank Memorial Fund........ 2000 McGregor, Mr. & Mrs. Tracy W. 25 
jEastman, Mr. & Mrs. Lucius R. 1500 Volker, William 2 
°Chamberlain, Prof. Joseph P.... 1250 Anonymous 2 
°Lamont, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas W. 1000 Anonymous 2 
Lehman, Hon. Herbert H........ 1000 Christian Social Justice Fund,Inc. 2 
Procter, Mr. & Mrs. William Frazier, Mrs. Francesca........ 2 

Rooper ne can ae isiseieiaa avin 1000 Baton PMR. dolce asc c sec ce cena 2 
Tucker, Mr. & Mrs. Carll....... 1000 Paine, Mr. & Mrs. Richard C... 2 
Rosenwald Family Association... 800 Rhoads, Mrs. Charles J........ 2 
Munsell, Alexander E. O 700 ROR GIIOD Teacla ac aes aivcite eras 1 
ROW GNOWE ec) clei a a alesis sao 500 *Cannon, Mrs. Henry White.... 1 
°+Estate of V. Everit Macy.... 500 MU peu Matas Elo Scces cs oe dee « 1 
Cabot, Dr. Richard C.......... 500 

UNCLASSIFIED 

ROROK AH Pet tkts ccc cate cas olicite oe $75 *Maégee, Rev. John G.......... $10 
Huyck, Francis C......... ee aS *Nilsson, Miss Linda M....... 10 
Baldwin, Mrs. Ruth Standish... 40 *Storrow, Miss Elizabeth R.... 10 
Morse, Mr. & Mrs. H. M.. a BY *Warren, George A..........-. 10 
Rothermel, John J........ se OBS AWallard: (Dre Caidececcates no's 10 
°Brownlow, Louis......... oa S0 Racharadlt, ‘Mrss Seoe% - 6600.00 7 
Ingraham, Mrs. H. C. M 30 Borton, C. Walter...... ApS 5 
Overstreet, Mrs. Elsie Burr.... 30 *Deardorff, Dr. Neva R.. 5 
*Gannett, Mrs. Mary T. L..... 22.50 Denton, Miss Frances........ 5 
*Brownlow, Mrs. Louis....... 20 Gates, Mrs. Gertrude S........ 5 
Cheever, Miss Helen...... come *Guthrie, Miss Anne.......... 5 
Farwell, Mrs. John V........ 20 *Laptad, Miss Evadne M...... 5 
Holden, Arthur C..... 20 Elowslivas Ba (Nocseess ccnacies 5 
Rosenfeld, Mrs. M. C......... 20 *MacNaughton, Miss Agnes B... 5 
a ae es BA SB none tReeer ce 20 McClintock, Mrs. H. L........ 5 
Schoellkopf, Mrs. Alfred H. 20 *Moorhead, Mrs. Howell...... 5 
PSeaversile bonee een eae 20 Robinson, Mrs. Louis N....... 5 
Alford, Miss Martha.......... 15 *Smith, Rev. Everett P........ 5 
Alger, Mrs. George W......... 15 *Stapleton, Miss Margaret..... 5 
Ue BOLE coaecechoocos 15 *Tapley, Miss Alice........... 5 
Bunce, Alexander............. 15 Davis, Mires Adasvacsces >. snl s 
Coolidge, Mrs. Clara A 15 Robinson, Miss Winifred J..... 3 
Delano, Frederic A...... 15 Baker, Dr. Elizabeth F........ 2 
Harper, J. Ono. 20's 15 McCracken, Miss Helen 2 
Kimber, Miss N. B... Scorn a SeottUDr. J. Mia) Wears «Sania 2 
Ming,) Claroncé.> < fens ees oases 15 Youmans, Miss F. Zeta....... 2 
Powell, Miss Rachel Hopper... 15 PIGNYRE Ye Cel ido apni tives <.cne 1 
Purdy: Eawson.: ccs ccaucacs « 15 Freed, Mrs. Louis A.......... 1 
Winchester, Harold P........-. 15 Goodman, Miss Mary A........ 1 
*Barus, Mr. & Mrs. Maxwell.. 10 Hartzell, Miss Ada M. C..... 1 
*Brooks, John Graham........ 10 Le ped BARR Rance. = 1 
*Castle, Miss H. E. A......... 10 Marvine, Dr. G. A 1 
*Cochran, Miss Fanny T...... 10 Peterson, Miss Marie M....... 1 
*Coolidge, Miss E. W.......-. 10 Waring, Bernard G............ 1 
*du Pont, Mrs. Coleman....... 10 No identification.............. 1 
*Lasker, Brono< 22.250 o00< 000 10 


MEMBERSHIP CLASSES 
$100 CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


ANpreEws, Mrs. W. H. 
Austin, Mrs. Chellis A. 


Blumenthal, George 
Burlingham, C. C. 


*Cannon, Mrs. Henry White 
Casserly, Mrs. John B. 
Castle, Mrs. George P. 
Colvin, Miss Catharine 
Converse, Miss Mary E. 
Cook, Alfred A. 

Cravath, Paul D. 

Cullman, Howard S. 
Curtis, Miss Frances G. 
Cushing, O. K. 


Flexner, Bernard Pe 
Ford, Mrs. Edsel B. 


Goff, Frederick H. (In Memoriam) 


Halle, Hiram J. 

Hart, Mrs. Max 

Hazard, Miss Caroline 

Household Finance Corp., Chicago 


Ingersoll, Mrs. Raymond V. 


Kellogg, Arthur 
Kellogg, Paul U. 


La Monte, George M. (In Memoriam) 
Lasker, Mr. & Mrs. Albert D. 
Lasker, Edward 

Lasker, Miss Florina 

Lehman, Judge & Mrs. Irving 

Levy, Mrs. David M. 

Lewis, Mrs. Theodore J. 


Mack, Judge & Mrs. Julian W. 

May, Herbert L. 

May, Mr. & Mrs. Walter A. 

McMaurtrie, Miss Ellen (In Memo- 
riam) 

Morley, Frederick H. (In Memoriam) 

Newborg, Moses 


Paddock, Bishop & Mrs. Robert L. 
Peabody, Rev. Endicott 
Pick, George 

Pope, Mrs. Willard 
Rantoul, Mrs. Neal 
Rosenthal, Lessing 
Rosenwald, Lessing 
tScripps, Miss E. B. 
Sherwin, Miss Belle 
*Upson, Mrs. H. S. 
Wallace, Dewitt 


Yardley, Farnham 


KEY: 


* Gave also to other classifications under General Fund 
Tt Gave also to Graphic Founders’ Fund 


t Deceased 
© Gave also to Departmental Funds 


$50 CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


Anonymous 


Beneficial Management Corp., N.Y.C. 
Bonnell, Mrs. Henry H. 

Bowers, Mrs. Martha D. 

Brewer, Franklin N. 

Bruere, Henry 

Bucher, Mrs. Paul 

Bush, Prof. W. T. 


Chapin, Miss Caroline B. 
Chenery, William L. 
Crane, C. K. (In Memoriam) 


Dayton Bureau of Community Service 
& Community Chest 
DeSilver, Mrs. Albert 


Earle, Mrs. E. P. 
Emerson, Prof. William 


Frank, Walter 


*Gannett, Mrs. Mary T. L. 
Geier, Mr. & Mrs. F. A. 
Griffith, Miss Alice 


Halleck, Mrs. R. P. 

Hallowell, Mrs. F. W. 

Hamlin, Mr. & Mrs. Chauncey J. 
Hilton, George 


Kane, Francis Fisher 
Kelley, Nicholas 
Kennedy, Prof. F. L. 
Kent, Mrs. William 
Kershaw, Mrs. F. S. 
Kingsbury, John A. 


Koshland, Mrs. Marcus S. 


Lewisohn, Miss Alice 
Lewisohn, Miss Irene 
Ludington, Miss Katharine 


Madeira, Mrs. L. C. 
Marston, George W. 

Meyer, Alfred C. 

Milbank, Albert G. 

Moors, John F. 

Moors, Mrs. John F. 
+°Morrow, Mrs. Dwight W. 


Newborg, Mrs. M. 


Paine, Miss Helen 
Pope, Willard 

Porter, Mrs. James F. 
°Potter, Miss Blanche 
Pratt, George D., Jr. 


Rosensohn, Mrs. Samuel J. 


Seager, Henry R. (In Memoriam) 
Senior, Max 

Shroder, Mr. & Mrs. W. J. 
Spahr, Mrs. Charles B. 

Springer, Mrs. Gertrude 


Thum, William 
*Torsch, E. L. 


Vincent, Dr. George E. 


Waid, D. E. 
Waldheim, Aaron 
Walsh, Frank P. 
Warburg, James P. 
Wile, Dr. Ira S. 


$25 SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Assort, Miss Edith 
*Acheson, M. W., Jr. 
Allerton, Miss Ida M. 
Alling, Miss Elizabeth C. 
Anonymous 


Athey, Mrs. C. N. 


Baker, Judge Harvey H. (In 
Memoriam) 

Baldwin, Arthur D. 

Baldwin, Mrs. H. P. 

Baldwin, Miss Rachel 

Bartlett, Miss Harriett M. 

Beer, Walter E. 

Benjamin, Edward B. 

Berle, Mrs. Adolf A., Jr. 

Bingham, Judge Robert W. 

Blaney, Mrs. Charles D. 

Brady, Dr. John W. S. 

Breckinridge, Miss S. P. 

Brenner, Mrs. Ann Reed 

Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 

Buell, Miss Bertha G. 

Buell, Bradley 

*Burns, Allen T. 

Buttenheim, Harold S. 


Cazor, Philip 

Carter, Richard B. 

*Catlin, Miss Ruth 

Chanter, W. G. 

Chew, Miss E. B. 

Clowes, F. J. 

Coffin, Mrs. Henry Sloane 

Cogswell, Ledyard, Jr. 

Conyngton, Miss Mary 

Conyngton, Thomas 

Cook, Mrs. Alfred A. 

Coolidge, Mrs. Dane 

Corvissiano, G. D. 

Council of Social Agencies, Cincin- 
nati 5 

Cowles, Gardner 

Cowles, Mrs. Gardner 

Crawford, Miss Anne Lothrop 

Curtis, Miss Isabella 


Darter, Alfred W. 
Davis, Miss Betsey B. 
Deacon, J. Byron 

de Beyersdorff, Miss Mathilde 
de Forest, Henry L. 

Dell, Rev. Burnham North 
Dillenback, H. B. » 
Dodge, Cleveland E. 
Dodge, Percival 
Donaldson, Mrs. Henry H. 
Dreier, Mrs, H. E. 
Duffield, Mrs. Edward D. 
Dummer, Mrs. W. F. 
Duveneck, Mrs. F. B. 


Eckstein, Louis 

Eidlitz, Mrs, Ernest Frederick 
Eisendrath, Mrs, Joseph N. 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 
Elliott, Dr. John L. 

Emerson, Dr. Haven 


Emmett, Burton 

English, H. D. W. (In Memoriam) 
Ettelson, Hon. Samuel A. 

Evans, Miss Anna Cope 


FEcHHEIMER, S. Marcus (In Me- 
moriam) 

Fels, Mrs. Samuel S. 

Ferry, Mansfield 

Fisher, Mrs. Dorothy Canfield 

Fisk, Miss M. L. 

Fleisher, Mrs. H. T. 

Fosdick, Raymond B. 


GamBLE, Miss Elizabeth F. 
Gannett, Mrs. Mary Ross 
Gavit, John Palmer 

Gavit, Mrs. John Palmer 
George, Miss Julia 

Gillespie, Miss Mabel Lindsay 
Goldbaum, Dr. Jacob S. 
Goldsmith, Mrs. Elsie 
Goodrich, Mrs. N. L. 
Gottlieb, Harry N. 
Gruening, Miss Rose 


Ha te, Eugene S. 
Harrison, Shelby M. 
Haslett, Mrs. S. M. 
Hatch, Mrs. P. E. 
Hazard, Mrs. F. R. 
Hollander, Sidney 

Holt, Miss Ellen 
Houghton, Miss May 
Hoyt, Mrs. John Sherman 
Hughes, Chief Justice Charles E. 
Hunter, Miss Anna F, 


Ive, Mrs. Francis P. 
Ingham, Miss Mary H. 
Isaacs, Stanley M. 


JACKSON, Mrs. Percy (In Memo- 
riam) 
Janeway, Rev. F. L. 


Kaun, Mrs. Albert 
Kellogg, Miss Clara N. 
Kellogg, Mrs. Florence Loeb 
*Kirkbride, Miss Mary B. 
tKnowles, Morris 

Kohn, Robert D. 

Koshland, Daniel E. 

Kuhn, Mrs. Simon 
Kulakofsky, Mrs. J. H. 


Lamont, Corliss 

La Monte, Miss Caroline B. 
Langdon, Miss Ellen E. 
Lehman, Arthur 

Lennox, Miss Elizabeth 
Letchworth, Edward H. 
Levy, Edgar A. 

Lewis, Theodore J. 
Liebman, Mrs. Julius 
Liebmann, Mrs, Alfred 
Linton, M. Albert 
Liveright, Mrs. Alice F. 


Lowenstein, Solomon 
Ludlow, H. S. 


Macteisu, Mrs. A. 
Macomber, Miss Bertha 
Marshall, Robert 

Marston, Miss Helen D. 
Mason, Miss Mary T. 
McAlpin, C. W. 

McChesney, John 

McConnell, Bishop Francis J. 
McCormick, Miss M. V. 
McLean, Francis H. 
Menken, Mrs. Mortimer M. 
Meyer, Abraham 

Meyer, Carl 

Mosk, Harry L. 

Moore, H. H. 

Morgenthau, Mr. & Mrs. Henry 
Morgenthau, Mrs. Rita W. 
Morris, Mrs. Harrison S. 
Munroe, Vernon 


Nationa Federation of Post Of- 
fice Clerks 
Norris, George W. 


OLuesEn, Dr. & Mrs. Robert 
Olyphant, Mrs. J. K., Jr. 
Overstreet, Prof. H. A. 


Parkinson, Thomas I, 

Parsons, Miss Edith F. 

Patterson, Mrs. E. L. 

Peabody, Miss E. R. 

Peabody, George Foster 

Perkins, Dr. Roger Griswold 

Polk, Frank L. 

tPollak, Mrs. J. A. 

Porter, Rev. L. C. 

Potter, Dr. Ellen C. 

Prentiss, F. F. 

Proskauer, Mrs. Joseph M. 

Provident Loan & Savings Society, 
Detroit 

Publicity Dept., 
Fund 

Pulitzer, Joseph, Jr. 

Pyfer, Fred S. 


Detroit Community 


Ravi, Mrs. Enoch 
Rector, Miss L. E. 

Renard, Miss Blanche 
Robbins, Mrs. Frances C, L 
Rogan, Ralph F. 

Rogers, Francis 

Roosevelt, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Rosenbloom, Charles J. 
Rounds, R. S. 


Rowell, Miss Olive B. 
Rubens, Mrs. Charles 


Saunpers, 8. H. 
Schaffner, Joseph (In Memoriam) 
Schiff, John 

*Schonblom, H. E. 

Schultz, Mrs. William D. 
Schwarz, S. L. 

Shapleigh, Miss Amelia 
Shattuck, Dr. George Cheever 
Sherwin, Miss Prudence 
Shoemaker, Mrs. Edward 
Simmons, Mrs. Dorothea 
Sioussat, St. George L. 
Sisson, Francis H. 
Skewes-Cox, Mrs. V. 

Slep, D. N. 

Sloss, Mrs. M. C. 

Smith, Mrs. Anna Hohmann 
Smith, Theodore Clarke 
Spahr, Dr. Mary B. 
Spingarn, J. E. 

Stix, Mrs. S. L. 

Straus, Mrs. H. Grant 
Street, Elwood 

Strong, Mrs. J. R. 

Swan, Mrs. Joseph R. 


T aytor, Miss Anna H. 
Taylor, Prof. Graham 

Taylor, Miss Katharine 
Thayer, Mrs. Helen R. 
Thompson, Mrs. William Reed 
Torrance, Mrs. Francis J. 


Van DER LEEUW, C. H. 

Van Horn, Miss Olive O. 

Van Schaick, John, Jr. 

Villard, Mrs. Henry (In Memoriam) 
Villard, Oswald Garrison 


Watno, Richard H. 
Waldo, Mrs. Richard H. 
Watson, Miss Lucy C. 
Welfare Federation, Cleveland 
*Wheeler, Miss Mary Phelps 
Whitmarsh, Mrs. H. A. 
Wilchinski, N. M. 

Willcox, Miss M. A. 
Williams, Dr. Frankwood E. 
Willis, Harold B. 

tWillson, Miss Lucy B. 
Wilson, Miss Mildred W. 
Wise, Dr. Stephen S. 
tWittpenn, Mrs. H. O. 


ZABRISKIE, Mrs. C. 


$10 COOPERATING MEMBERS 


Assort, Mrs. Donald P. 

Abbott, Fred P. 

Abbott, Miss Grace 

Abbott, Miss Minnie D. 

Abbott, Miss Rachel S. 

*Acheson, M. W., Jr. 

Actors’ Equity Association 

Adams, Miss Emma F. 

Adams, Wilbur J. 

Addams, Miss Jane 

Affelder, Louis J. (In Memoriam) 

Agnew, George B. 

Alderton, Mrs. W. M. 

Aldis, Mrs. Arthur 

Alexander, Edward F. 

Allen, Mrs. Ethel Richardson 

Allen, Judge Florence E. 

Almy, Frederic 

Alschuler, Mrs. Alfred 

Alspach, Charles H. 

Amberg, Julius 

American Legion, Detroit 

American Red Cross, Los Angeles 

Amidon, Judge Charles F. 

Anderson, Mrs. Betty MacBride 

Anderson, Judge George W. 

Anderson, Miss Ingeborg 

Anderson, Miss Margaret B. 

Anderson, Mrs. Mary R. 

Anderson, Nels 

Andrews, Mrs. D. E. 

Andrews, Miss Elizabeth P. 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Areson, C. W. 

Armstrong, Mrs. E. J. 

Arnstein, Leo 

Arrighi, Roswell S. 

Ashe, Miss Elizabeth 

Ashley, Miss Mabel Pierce 

Ashley, R. L. 

Associated Jewish Philanthropies, 
Boston 

Association of Day Nurseries of New 
York City 

Association of Junior Leagues of 
America 

Atkinson, C. J. 

Austin, Mrs. Gertrude B. 


6 


Austin, Louis W. 

Austin, Miss Ruth 

Avery, Miss Eunice Harriet _ 
Axtelle, George Edward 


Bacu, Ferdinand S. 
Baerwald, Mrs. Paul 
Baker, Elbert H. 

Baker, Mrs. John A. 
Baker, Mrs. John Cuyler 
Baker, Miss Kate 

Baker, Luther H. 

Baker, Hon, Newton D. 
Baker, Ray Stannard 
Baltimore Federation of Churches 
Bamberger, Edgar S. 
Bane, Miss Lita 
Banghart, J. W. 

Barber, Miss Edith M. 
Barbey, Henry G. 
Barker, Mrs. L. B. R. 
Barnard, J. Lynn 
Barnard, Miss Margaret 
Barnes, Rev. C. Rankin 
Barnes, Fred A. 

Barns, Miss Helen V. 
Barr, Mrs. Harvey A. 
Bartholomew, Mrs. Ralph 
*Barus, Mr. & Mrs. Maxwell 
Bascom, Miss Lelia 
Battle, George Gordon 
Baylis, R. N. 

Baylor, Miss Sophie F. 
Beach, Prof. W. G. 
Beal, T. R. 

Becker, John 

Beckhard, Martin 

Bedal, Dr. Adelheid C. 
Bedford, Miss Caroline 
Bedinger, George Rust 
Beisser, Paul T. 
Bellamy, George A. 
Bender, Mrs. Inez J. 
Benjamin, David 
Benjamin, Miss Fanny 
Benjamin, Dr. Julien E. 
Benjamin, Paul L. 
Bennett, Dr. Charles L. 
Bennett, Roger W. 
Berkowitz, Dr. J. G. 
Berle, A. A., Jr. 
Bernheim, Mrs. H. C. 
Bernheim, Mrs. Henry J. 


_ Bolton, Mrs. Chester C, © 


Bernstein, Dr. Ludwig BL. 
Bettman, Alfred 

Beyer, Mrs. Richard 
Bicknell, Ernest P. 
Biddle, Mrs. F. B. 
Biddle, William C. 
Bigelow, Miss Alida J. 
Bigger, Frederick 

Bijur, Miss Caroline 
Billikopf, Jacob 

Bird, Rev. Philip Smead, ~ 
Birkeland, Miss Martha 
Bishop, C. S. 

Bissell, Miss Elizabeth He 
Blair, Henry P. 

Bland, Rev. S. G. 
Blauvelt, Warren S. ag 
Blenis, Charles R. 5 
Bliss, Paul S. | 
Blochman, L. E. 
Blumgart, Dr. Leonard 
Bolen, Miss Grace R. 


Bonbright, Miss Elizabeth ~ 
Bond, Mrs. Charles Wood 
Bond, Miss Elsie M. 5 
Bonsal, Mrs. Stephen : 
Booth, Willis G. 3 
Borden, Miss Fanny ] 
Borst, Homer W. 
Botsford, Miss Laura H. 
Boutelle, Dr. L. E. 
Bowen, Mrs. Joseph T. 
Bowen, Miss Ruth 
Bowie, Mrs. W. Russell 
Bowker, R. R. 
Bowman, Le Roy E. 
Bradford, Mrs. Robert 
Bradley, Miss Mary T. 
Bradley, Prof. Phillips 
Bradway, John S. 
Brandeis, Mrs. Alfred 
Braucher, H. S. 
Breckinridge, Mrs. Eleanor = 
Bremer, Mr. & Mrs. Horry, 
Brewer, James L. 
Brewington, Miss Julia R. 
Brewster, Rev. Harold S. 
Broberg, Rev. E. F. 
Bronson, Rev, Oliver Hart © 
Brooks, John Graham 
Brown, Dr. Adelaide 4 
Brown, Bertrard ty 
Brown Earl B. 3, 
Brown, Mrs. Florence J. : 
Brown, Mrs. John Wesley 
Brown, Mrs. LaRue 
Brown, Dr. Philip King 
Brown, Prof. William Adami. 
*Brownlow, Mrs. Louis 
Bruce, Miss Jessica ' 
Bruere, Miss Marie L. { 
Bruere, Miss Mina M. 
Bruno, Frank J. = 
Brunswick, Mrs. Emanuel 
Bryan, Miss Ethel L. : 
Buchanan, Miss Etha Louise — 
Buck, George G. 
Buckstaff, Mrs. Florence G. 
Buell, Miss Lucy Burton 
Buending, Norman A. 
Buffington, Miss A. A. 
Buffum, Mrs. F. D. 
Bumstead, Miss Josephine F > 
Burdell, Edwin S. 
Burdick, Dr. William 
Bureau of Child Hygiene, Tre 
Bureau d’Etudes Economiquet™ 
ciales en Belgique 


Burgess, Ernest W. 4 
Burkhard, Hans 2 
Burleson, F. E. i 


*Burns, Allen T. 3 
Burritt, Bailey B. i 
Burroughs, Lisle 
Burt, Henry F. 3 
Burton, Mrs. Frederic A. 
Busch, Henry M. 

Buss, Miss Helen S. 

Busselle, Miss Anne Stuart 
Bussey, Miss Gertrude C. 
Butler, Mrs. E. B. 
Buttenwieser, Mrs. Benjamin © 
Butzel, Miss Emma 
Butzel, Fred M. 

Butzel, Mrs. Henry M. 
Byington, Miss Margaret F. 


Ca per, John 
Caldwell, Mrs. J. E. : 
Camp, Kingsland 
Campbell, Miss Elizabeth A. 
Cannon, Miss Mary Antoinette 
Capen, Edward Warren : 
Capron, Miss Clara D. : 
Cardozo, Justice Benjamin N. 
Carey, Mrs. Francis King : 
Carlson, Miss Mathilda S. : 
Carmody, John Michael 
Carner, Miss Lucy P. 
Carpenter, Mrs. George O. 
Carret, Mrs. J. R. 

Carroll, Miss Mollie Ray 
Carstens, C. C. 

Carter, E. C. 

Carter, Miss M. Luella 

Cary, Richard L. 

Case, Misses Fannie L. & Emm 
*Castle, Miss H. BE. A. 
Catlin, Mrs. Randolph 


- 


ss Ruth 

s. Marjorie Sewell 
William Merriam 
Almon 

ev. Allan K. 


iss Kate Holladay 
Ars. R. W. 

ond 

Elizabeth W. 

|. J. Scott 

Jane P. 

Mary Vida 

r. George P. 
‘ewcomb 
oundation, The 
fiss Fanny T. 
iss Catherine A. 
rs. E. A. 


Charles M. 


eA. RK, 

Chest of San Diego 
Chest of San Francisco 
Union, Madison, Wis. 
s. Laetitia M. 

iss Agnes M. 

- Walter W. 

arles H. (In Memoriam) 
ss Rossa B. 

Miss E. W. 

arles C. (In Memoriam) 
re 

Walter 

Mrs. William A. 

iss Ethel L. 

Social Agencies, Buffalo 
r. S. A. 

rles R. 

ion National Extension 


r. Abraham 
iss Caroline M. 
ss Marie Louise 
s Dorothy L. 
liss Jane F. 

iss Elizabeth M. 
Cc. K. 

Mrs. D. Mark 
F. 
n, Alan 

iss Doris 

ss Margaret 
Mrs. James S. 
f. J. E. 
s. Leslie B. 


Mrs. Henry D. 
G. 

rederick I. 

hn 

irs. Byron C. 

, Rabbi Harry S. 
Rey. H. Martin P. 
rs. Natalie R. 

. Abel 

. Anna N, 


es 
& Mrs. Michael M. 
Mrs. O. F., Jr. 

yhn B. 

George P. 

Harry Arnold 

| Jessie 

. Sherman W. 

s. Albert Lytle 

Dr. Neva R. 

iss Ruth 

3. B. 

Ars. Lewis L. 

Miss Lelia L. 

' 


rs. Horace E. 

ohn P. 

. Cc. 

s E. G. 
Francis P, 

z, Kerl 


0 Cooperating Members Continued) 


Detmers, Arthur 

Detroit League for the Handicapped 
Deutsch, Miss Naomi 
Devine, Dr. Edward T. 
Dewar, Miss Katherine 
Diack, Mr. & Mrs. A. W. 
Dickinson, Dr. Robert L. 
Dieckmann, Miss Annetta M. 
Dietrichson, Miss Levina S. 
Dillingham, Mrs. Thomas M. 
Dilworth, R. J. 

Dodge Community House, Detroit 
Donnelly, Thomas J. 

Dore, Miss C. J. 

Doster, Miss Agnes M. 
tDougherty, Miss Mary L. 
Dow, Miss Caroline B. 

Doyle, Miss Anastasia 
Draper, Miss Laura A. 
Draper, Mrs. M. C. 
Drummond, I. W. 

Drury, Miss Louise 

Dublin, Dr. Louis I. 

Duggan, Dr. Stephen P. 
*duPont, Mrs. Coleman 
Durham, Miss M. Ava 
Durlach, Mrs. Theresa Mayer 
Dwight, Miss M. L. 


Earte, Miss Louise S. 
Earle, Mrs. R. K. 
Eastman, Fred 

Eastman, Miss Lucy P. 
Eaton, Allen 

Eaton, Mrs. Horace A. 
Eaton, Miss Marion 
Eddy, Sherwood 
Edgerton, Mrs. Henry W. 
Edwards, Miss L. M. 
Eells, Mrs. H. P. 
Ehlers, Miss Hermine 
Ehmann, John 

Ehrich, Mrs. Walter L. 
Ehrman, Mrs. Alexis L. 
Eisig, Arthur M. 

Ekern, Herman L. 
Eklund, Edwin G. 
Eldridge, Mrs. L. A. 
Eliot, Mrs. H. R. 

Elkus, Abram I. 

Elliott, Walter W. 

Ellis, Miss Ethel Franklin 
Elsworth, Mrs. Edward 
Ely, Miss Gertrude S. 
Emerson, Mrs. B. K. 
Emerson, Miss Helena Titus 
Emerson, Dr. Kendall 
Emerson, Dr. William R. P. 
Emmerich, Herbert 
Englerth, Mrs. Louis D. 
Ennis, Mrs. Robert Berry 
Eno, William Phelps 
Ensminger, Mrs. A. B. 
Erbsloh, Miss Olga 
Erdmann, Albert J. 
Exnst, George G. 

Erskine, Mrs. Morse 
Etz, Miss Katharine 
Evans, Edward W. 

Evans, Mrs. Jonathan 


F auey, Joba H. 

Fahs, Mrs. Sophia Lyon 
Falconer, Douglas P. 
Family Society of Philadelphia 
Family Welfare Society of Rochester 
Farrand, Dr. Livingston 
Farrington, Miss Agnes Elizabeth 
Fechheimer, Mrs. Carl J. 
Fechimer, Mrs. Emma S. 
Feineman, Miss Ethel R. 
Feldman, Prof. Herman 
Relic, 8:2. 

Fels, Maurice 

Felton, Mrs. Charles 
Fergusson, Rev. E. Morris 
Ficke, Mrs. C. A. 

Fieser, James L. 

Finley, Emmet 

Finley, Dr. John H. 
Fischer, Rev. Theodore A. 
Fisher, Galen M. 

Fisher, Mrs. H. H. 

Fisher, Mrs. Janon 

Fitch, John A. 

Flack, Mrs. Robert C. 
Fledderus, Miss M. L. 
Fleisher, Arthur A. 
Flower, Miss Mercedes 
Floyd, Dr. J. C. M. (In Memoriam) 
Flurscheim, Bernard H. 
Fohs, Mrs. F, Julius 
Foley, Miss Edna L. 

Folks, Homer 

Folz, Stanley 

Ford, James 

Ford, Mrs. Mary H. 

Ford Republic 

Fosbroke, Rev. H. 

Foshay, Dr. P. Maxwell 
Poster, Miss Edith 

Foster, Miss Mattie Louise 
Fox, Miss Elizabeth G. 
Fradkin, Mrs. L. H. 
Frankfurter, Prof. Felix 
Franklin, Miss Mary 


Frazer, Donald C., Jr. 
Freeman, Miss M. E. 
Freiberg, Dr. Albert H. 
Freiberg, Maurice J. 
Friedenwald, Dr. Harry 
Friedlander, Mrs. Alfred 
Friedman, Miss Molly Anne 
Friend, Miss Helen R. 
“Friend in Need’’ 

Frink, Mrs. Angelika 
Frost, Miss Ivah M. 
Fullerton, Mrs. Kate Spencer 


Gate, Henry 
Gallagher, Miss Dorothy 
Gallaudet, Rev. Herbert D. 
Gamble, Sidney D. 
Gannett, Miss Alice P. 
Gannett, Frank E. 
Gardiner, Miss Elizabeth G. 
Gardner, Arthur F. 
Gardner, Mrs. L. H. 
Garnjost Mrs. Frederick W. 
Gaskill, Miss Lois L. 
Gavit, E. P. (In Memoriam) 
Gavit, Mrs. Frances P. (In Memo- 
riam) 
Gavit, Joseph 
Gavit, Miss Julia N. 
Gavit, Walter P. 
Geffen, Mrs. Pauline F. 
Geller, Mrs. F. 
Gemeberling, Miss Adelaide 
German, Frank F, 
Gibson, Miss Mary K. 
Gideonse, Harry D. 
Gifford, Harold H. 
Gilbert, Mrs. M. B. 
Gilbert, Prof. W. M. 
Gilbreth, Mrs. Lillian M. 
Giles, Miss Anne H. 
Gilkey, Rey. Charles W. 
Gillespie, Miss Eva 
Gillette, Miss Lucy 
Gillies, Rev. Andrew 
Gillin, Dr. John Lewis 
Gilman, Miss Elisabeth 
Gilmore, Miss Marcia 
Gilson, Miss Mary 
Girl Scouts, Inc. 
Girls’ Protective League, Detroit 
Glazier, Mrs. Henry S. 
Glueck, Mrs. Sheldon 
Golden, Mr. & Mrs. J. M. 
Goldmark, Mrs. C. J. 
Goldmark, Miss Josephine 
Goldmark, Miss Pauline 
Goldsmith, Miss Louise B. 
Gordon, Miss Edna R. 
Gordon, Dr. William H. 
Gorham, Mrs. George E. 
Goulder, Miss Sybil M. 
Gove, Dr. Anna M. 
Graham, Miss Isabelle M. 
Grandin, Miss Julia V. 
Granger, Mrs. A. O. 
Graves, Mrs. Henry S. 
Gray, Mrs. H. S. 
Greene, Miss Esther F. 
Greene, Mrs. F. D. 
Greenebaum, Dr. J. Victor 
Greenough, Mrs. John 
Griest, Miss Louise 
Grinnell, Mrs. E. M. 
Groben, Mrs. Arthur 
Groman, Clinton A. 
Gross, Miss Irma H. 
Grossman, Hon. Moses H. 
Gruenberg, Mr. & Mrs. Benjamin C, 
Grunewald, Miss Lucile R. 
Gucker, F. T. 
Guggenheimer, C. S. 
Guinness, Rev. George G. 
Guinzburg, Mrs. Harry A. 
*Guthrie, Miss Anne 
Gwin, Mrs. John 


Haceporn, Joseph 
Hague, Miss Eleanor 
Halbert, L. A. 

Hale, Miss Ellen 

Hale, Miss Harriet F. 
Hale, Robert L. 

Hall, Miss Alma M. 
Hall, Fred S. 

Hall, John F, 

Hall, Mrs. Keppele 
Halle, Salmon P. 
Halliday, Miss A. P. 
Halsey, Miss Olga S. 
Ham, Arthur H. 
Hamilton, Dr. Alice 
Hammond, Mrs. Gardiner 
Hammond, John Henry 
Hanf, Howard 

Hannaford, Mrs. Howard 
Harbison, Miss Helen D. 
Hardee, Miss Agnes D. 
Hardinge, Mrs. H. W. 
Harmon Foundation, Inc. 
Harris, Mrs. A. I. 
Harris, Miss Helen 
Harris, Miss Helen M. 
Hart, Dr. Hastings H. (In Memoriam) 
Hart, Hornell 

Hart, Mrs. John I. 
Harvey, Mrs. John S. C. 
Harvey, Dr. Samuel C. 
Hasbrouck, Judge Gilbert D. B. 
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Hawkins, Miss Dorothy 
Hayes, C. Walker 

Hayes, Mrs. E. C. 
Hayford, F. Leslie 

Haynes, Dr. John R. 
Haynes, Rowland 

Hays, Arthur Garfield 
Healy, Mrs. Elizabeth Stem 
Healy, Dr. William 

Heard, Mrs. Dwight B. 
Helen S. Trounstine Foundation 
Heller, Miss Julia 
Hellman, Mrs. Max 
Helm, Miss Kathryn 
Hempel, Frederick P. 
Hendee, Mrs. Elizabeth R. 
Henderson, Mrs. E. C. 
Henderson, Leon 
Hendricks, Mrs. Henry S. 
Hendrie, Miss Jennie F. 
Henshaw, Miss R. G. 
Herrick, Mrs. J. B. 
Herring, Hubert C. 
Herriott, Frank W. 
Hersey, Miss Ada H. 
Hershfield, Isidore 

Hewitt, Miss Alden 
Hickin, Miss Eleanor Maude 
Higgins, Tracy 

Hill, Howard C. 

Hill, Miss Sarah G, 
Hiller, Miss Alma 

Hills, Mrs. James M. 
Hincks, W. E. 

Hitchcock, Mrs. Geraldine L. 
Hodges, Miss Virginia 
Hodgman, Mrs. W. L. 
Hodson, William 

Hoehler, Fred K. 

Hoey, Miss Jane M. 
Hoffman, Mrs. J. E. 
Hohmann, Miss Martha 
Holladay, Mrs. Charles B. 
Holland, Dr. E. O. 
Hollander, Walter 
Hollenback, Miss Amelia B. 
Hollzer, Judge H. A. 
Holmes, C. O. 

Hooker, Mrs. E. H. 
Hooper, Mrs. Bertha Freeman 
Hopkins, Dr. Ernest Martin 
Hopkins, Dr. George W. 
Hoskins, Mr. & Mrs. Harold B. 
Hosmer, Mrs. Herbert B. 
Howard, John R., Jr. 
Howard, Rossiter 

Howell, Mrs. John White 
Hubbard, Miss Dorothy L. 
Hughes, R. O. 

Hull, Morton D. 

Hulst, George D. 

Hunter, Henry C. 

Hunter, Joel D. 

Huntley, Miss Mabel F. 
Hunzicker, Mrs. B. P. 
Hutchins, Mrs. John Eddy 
Hutchison, Charles E. 
Hyde, Deaconess 

Hyndman, Miss Helen W. 


Ices, Harold L. 

Thlder, Joha 

Ingram, Miss Frances 

International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers 

Irene Kaufmann Settlement, Pittsburgh 

Isaacs, Lewis M. 

Israel, Mrs. Rachel M. 

Issler, Mrs. C. H. 

Ives, Mrs. D. O. 


J Ackson, Miss Mary Louise 

Jackson, Mrs. Willard C. 

James, Mrs. E. H. 

James, Henry 

Jaretzki, Mrs. Alfred 

Jasspon, Mrs. W. H. 

Jatho, Miss Georgia 

Jean, Miss Sally Lucas 

Jeffers, Mrs. G. B. 

Jeffrey, Walter 

Jewett, Miss Alice Natalie 

Jewish Community Center & Welfare 
Federation of Omaha, Nebr. 

Jewish Orphans Home, Los Angeles 

Jewish Welfare Federation, Cleveland 

Johnson, Alexander 

Johnson, Mrs. Clara Sturges 

Johnson, Miss Eleanor Hope 

Johnson, Miss Evelyn P. 

Johnsop, Rev. F. Ernest 

Johnson, H. H. 

Johnson, Wendell F. 

Johnstone, Bruce 

Jonas, Ralph 

Jones, Mrs. Adam N. 

Jones, Mrs. Arthur B. 

Jones, Cheney C. 

Jones, Rev. John Paul 

Jones, Mrs. S. M. 

Joslyn, Mrs. Arthur E. 

Judd, Mrs. O. R. 

Judson, Miss Frances 


Karz, Mrs. Abram 
Kaufman, A. R. 

Kawin, Miss Ethel 

Keiser, Mrs. Frances Kaercher 
Kellogg, L. O. 


Kellogg, Mrs. Mary FP. (In Memo- 
riam) 

Kellogg, Mrs. Morris W. 

Keisey, Dr, Carl 

Kerr, Miss Sara 

Kidde, Walter 

Kiep, Dr. O. C. 

Kilpatrick, Mr. & Mrs. William H. 

Kimball, Mrs. Harold C. 

Kind, Mrs. Philip 

King, Delcevare 

King, Mrs. Edith Shatto 

King, Mrs. R. F. 

King, Miss Ruth H. 

Kingsbury, Dr. Susan M. 

Kingsley, Sherman C. 
wfirchwey, Dr. George W. 

Kirkbride, Miss Mary B. 

Kirkwood, Mrs. Robert C. 

Kittner, Miss Violet 

Kleinstueck, Miss Irene M. 

Knight, Dr. Augustus S. 

Knight, Miss Harriet W. 

Knight, Howard R. 

Krehbiel, Prof. Edward 

Kuhn, Dr. Hedwig S. 


Lasor Cooperative Educational & 
Publishing Society 
Laidlaw, Mrs. James Lees 
Lambert, Mrs. Eva C. 
Lamont, Miss Elizabeth K. 
LaMonte, Mrs. G. M. 
Lansing, Miss Gertrude 
Lapp, Dr. John A. 
*Laptad, Miss Evadne M. 
*Lasker, Bruno 
Lasker, Mrs. Brune 
Lattimer, Gardner 
Lawrence, Rev. W. A. 
Layman, Dr. Mary H. 
Lazaron, Rabbi Morris S. 
Leavelle, Miss Mary C. 
LeBosquet, Rev. John E. 
LeCron, Mrs. James L. 
Lee, Miss Alice 
Lee, C. W. 
Leeming, Mrs. G. B. 
Lehman, Mrs. Albert C. 
Lehman, Mrs. Arthur 
Lehman, Irvin F. 
Leiser, Miss Esther 
Leiserson, Prof. William M. 
Lemann, Monte M. 
Lenhart, Dr. Charles G. 
Levick, Henry L. 
Levy, Harry M. 
Lewis, Charles F, 
Lewis, Edwin T. 
Lewis, William Draper 
Libby, Mrs. Gracia D. 
Lichten, Miss Grace M. 
Lies, Eugene T. 
Lilliefors, Manfred, Jr. 
Lincoln, Edward A. 
Lindquist, Miss Ruth 
Lindsay, Dr. Samuel McCune 
Lindsley, Mrs. John 
Lionberger, Miss Ruth 
Litchfield, Rev. Arthur V. 
Lloyd, Mrs. Horatio G. 
Lloyd, Mrs. Joseph P. 
Lobenstine, Miss Belle W. 
Loeb, Mrs. Arthur 
Lohn, Frank E. 
Love, John W. 
Lovejoy, Mrs. Frederick H. 
Lovejoy, Owen R. 
Lovell, Deaconess A. W. 
Lovell, Miss Bertha C. 
Lowenstein, Mrs. Leon 
Lucas, Dr. William Palmer 
Lukens, Herman T. 
Luscomb, Miss Florence H. 
Lynde, Edward D. 
Lyon, Miss Bertha E. 
Lyon, Charles O. (In Memoriam) 
Lyon, Mrs. George A. 


M.,cpowett, Mr. & Mrs. E. C. 
Machugh, Miss Cecilia A. 
Mack, Mrs. Clarence E. 
Mack, Mr. & Mrs. Edwin S. 
*MacNaughton, Miss Agnes B. 
Magee, Miss Elizabeth S. 
*Magee, Rev. John G. 
Mahoney, J. O. 

Manges, Dr. M. 
Mannheimer, Rabbi Eugene 
Manny, Prof. Frank A. 
Marburg, Mrs. Louis C. 
Marburg, Theodore H. 
Marckworth, John H. 

Marks, Louis D. 

Marling, Alfred E. 

Marshall, Miss Cornelia E. 
Marshutz, Mrs. J. H. 
Martin, Mrs. A. W. 

Martin, Mrs. Everett Dean 
Martin, Miss Janet 

Martin, John 

Marty, Miss Eva A. 

Marvin, Mrs. J. T. 

Marvin, Walter R., Jr. 
Masterson, Harris, Jr. 
Mastick, Mrs. Seabury C. 
Matthews, Albert 

Matthews, Miss Elizabeth 
Matthews, William H. 


($10 Cooperating Members Concluded) 


Maule, Miss Margaret C. 
Maverick, L. A. 
Maxwell, Miss Virginia 
Maxwell, Wilbur F. 
May, E. C. 
Mayhew, Lady 
McAdam, V. F. 
McAdams, Clark 
McCaffery, Richard S. 
McChristie, Miss Mary Edna 
McCorkle, Rev. Daniel S. 
MoDowell, Miss Mary E. 
McDowell, Mise Mary S. 
McDuffie, Mrs. Duncan 
McEvoy, Dr. S. H.° 
McHeary, Miss I. M. 
MeHugh, Mise Rose J. 
MeKelway, Mrs. A. J. 
McLeren, Mrs. Louise Leonard 
McLaughlin, Mrs. A. 
MeLeen, Miss Fannie W. 
McMaster, Miss Louise 
MeWilliame, R. H. 
Mead, Daniel W. 
Mead, Miss Margaret P. 
Meoens, Mise Margeret K. 
Means, Mrs. Winthrop J. 
Meeker, Miss Edna G. 
Mercer, Mrs. William R. 
Meredith, Miss Lois A. 
Meriam, Lewis 
Merrick, Mrs. Benjamin 
Merriken, Mrs. Mabel 
Merrill, Charles C. 
Merrill, Rev. William P. 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 
Meserole, Mr. & Mrs. Darwin J. 
Methodist Children’s Home Society, 
Detroit 
Meyer, Dr. Adolf 
Meyer, Dr. K. F. 
Michsel, Mrs. Elias 
Miller, Miss Annie (In Memoriam) 
Miller, Dr, James Alexander 
Miller, Dean Justin 
Miller, Rev. Lindley H. 
Millhauser, Mrs. Dewitt 
Mitchell, Dr. Wesley C. 
Mitler, Mrs. Herbert 
Moch, Mrs. Charles S. 
Montefiore Hospital, Pittsburgh 
Montgomery, Miss Helen 
Montgomery, Mies Louise 
Mooatgomery, Mrs. W. A, 
Moore, Miss Alice E. 
Moore, Mrs. N. I. 
Moore, Miss Sybil Jane 
Moores, Miss Emily B. 
*Moorehead, Mrs. Howell 
Moran, Miss Katharine M. 
Morick, Chauncey R. 
Morris, Arthur J. 
Morris, C. C. 
Morris, Mrs. Dave H. 
Morss, Everett, Jr. 
Morton, Miss Helen 
Mosely, Mrs. Henry P. 
Mosher, Mrs. H. T. 
tMoskowitz, Mrs. Henry 
Mott, Miss Marian 
Moulton, Miss Phyllis 
Moxcey, Miss Mary E. 
Mullen, Rev. Joseph J. 
Muller, Mrs. Gertrude E. 
Mulroy, Rev. John R. 
Munger, Mrs. H. J. 
Murphey, Elmer R. 
Murray, Edgar A. 
Murray, Miss Helen G. 
Musgrove, W. J. 
Myers, Dr. Lotta Wright 


Nasu, Ww. K. 

National Board, Y.W.C.A., 

Naumburg, Mrs. Walter W. 

Nealley, E. M. 

Neer, Miss Mary L. 

Neilson, James 

Nelson, Henry C. 

Neustadt, Richard M, 

Newell, Miss Anna G. 

New England Home for Little Wan- 
derers 

Newsholme, Sir Arthur 

New York Guild for Jewish Blind, 
Yonkers 

New York School of Social Work 

Nicolay, Miss Helen 

*Nilsson, Miss Linda \M. 

Nollen, G. 8S. 

Norman, Edward A, 

Norris, Miss J. Anna 

Norton, John De Witt 

Norton, Miss Lucy S. 

Norton, William J. 

Norton, W. W. 

Nystrom, Paul H. 


Osrrnvorr, Dr. C. P. 
O'Brien, Mrs. R. L. 
O'Donoghue, Sidney 


Odum, Howard W. 
Ogden, Miss Esther G. 
Ogden, Miss Marian G. 
O’Hair, Miss Claire 
Ohio Humane Society 
Oliver, Miss Eleanor 
Oliver, Sir Thomas 
Olmsted, Frederick Law 
Openhym, Mrs. Adolphe 
Oppenheimer, Mrs. Alfred M. 
Osborne, Charles D. 
Otis, Rowland 


Pappoc, Royce 

Page, Dr. Calvin Gates 

Page, Rt. Rev. Herman 

Park, Dr. J. Edgar 

Parker, Miss Theresa H. 

Parmenter, Miss Ella C. 

Parrish, Morris L, 

tParsons, Louis B. 

Parsons, Prof. P. A. 

Pascal, Mrs. H. S. 

Passamaneck, H. 

Patrick, Miss Sara L. 

Patterson, Miss Florence M. 

Peabody, Prof. Francis G. 

Peabody, Mrs. Harold 

Peabody, Miss Margaret C, (In 
Memoriam) 

Peixotto, Dr, Jessica B. 

Penna Society to Protect Children 
from Cruelty . 

Perkins, Miss Emily S, 

Perkins, Mrs. H. F. 

Persons, W. Frank 

Peters, Andrew J. 

Peters, Prof. Iva L. 

Peterson, Miss Agnes L. 

Peterson, Dr. & Mrs. Frederick 

Pettit, Walter W. 

Pfaelzer, Mrs. Frank A. 

Pfeiffer, C. W. 

Phillips, Miss Anna C. 

Phillips, Mrs. Sarah 

Phillips, Mrs. Whitmarsh 

Pierson, Norris E. 

Pittsfield Community Fund Associa- 
tion 

Platt, Philip S. 

Plaut, Robert 

Playground Athletic League, Inc., 
Baltimore 

Playter, Miss Charlotte S. 

Plimpton, George A. 

Plumley, Miss Margaret Lovell 

Poage, Dr. Lydia L. 

Polachek, Mrs. Victor 

Pollak, Mrs. Frances M. 

Pollak, Mrs. Francis D. 

Pollok, Dr. M. 

Popper, Mrs. William C. 

Porter, A. J. 

Post, A. J., Jr. 

Powell, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas Reed 

Pratt, Charles H. 

Price, Miss Blanche D. 

Price, Mrs. O. J. 

Pryor, Miss Emily M. 

Putnam, Dr. C. R. L. 

Pyle, Mr. & Mrs. Robert 


Quesn, Stuart A. 
Quinby, Mrs. H. Dean, Jr. 


Ramway Clerk, Cincinnati 
Ralston, Jackson H. 

Rand, Miss Winifred 
Ratliff, Mrs. Beulah Amidon 
Rauh, Mrs. A. 8. 

Rawson, E, B. 

Raymond, Miss Ruth 

Rea, Mrs. James C. 
Reader's Digest 

Reavis, Holland S. 
Reckford, Miss Adelaide 
Red Cross, Cleveland 
Reeder, Dr. R. R. 

Reid, Miss Helen R. Y. 
Reimer,. Miss Isabelle A. 
Reis, Mrs. Arthur M. 
Reticker, Miss Ruth 
Rettenmayer, J. P. 
Reynolds, Miss Bertha C. 
Rhebergh, Miss Rose Ingred 
Rice, Mrs. W. G., Jr. 
Rich, Miss Margaret E. 
Richards, Miss Katharine L. 
Richardson, Rev. Robert D. 
Richberg, Donald R. 
Richmond, Dr. Winifred 
Riley, Rev. Lester Leake 
Robbins, Dr. Jane E. 
Roberts, Mrs. H. W. 
Robie, Miss Amelia H. 
Robinson, Mrs. A. H. 
Robinson, Erdis 

Robinson, Dr. G. Canby 
Robinson, Dr. William J. 
Roche, Miss Josephine E. 


Rockwell, Harold H. 
Rockwell, Mrs. L. H. 
Rogers, Mise Margaret A. 
Robrbanugh, T. C. 

Rose, Mrs. Lawrence 
Rosenberry, M. B. 
Rosenfeld, Edward L. 
Rosenfels, Mrs. J. S. 
Ross, Prof. E. A. 

Ross, Dr. Margaret Taylor 
Ross, Mrs. R. R. 

Rotch, Mrs. Arthur G. 
Routzahn, Evart G. 
Routzahn, Mrs. Mary Swain 
Rubinow, Dr. I. M. 
Ruffner, H. W. 

Rugg, Prof. Harold 

Ryan, Rev. John A. 


Sasiorr, Dr. Louis 
Sackman, Charles 
Sage, Dean 
Sage, L. H. 
Sailer, Dr. T. H. P. 
St. Paul’s Church, Fairfield, Conn. 
Salom, Pedro G. 
Saltonstall, Mrs. Robert 
Salvation Army, San Francisco 
Sand, Dr. Rene 
Sandburg, Carl 
Sandford, Miss Ruth 
Sapiro, Milton D. 
Sartori, Mrs. Joseph Francis 
Sawyer, Mrs. A. W. 
Sayles, Miss Mary B. 
tSayre, Mrs. F. B. 
Sayre, Mrs. William H. 
Scarlett, Bishop William 
Schaffner, Joseph Halle 
Scheirer, Alvin, Jr. 
Schieffelin, Dr. William Jay 
*Schonblom, H. E. 
Schottenfels, Henry 
Schoyer, William E. 
Schroeder, Dr. Mary G. 
Schroeder, Miss S. F. 
Schuchman, F. E. 
Schwab, Miss Emily 
Scott, Elmer 
Scott, Miss Nell 
Scripture, Miss Bertha 
Scudder, Miss Vida D. 
*Seaver, H. L. 
Seaver, Mrs. M. E. 
Seder, Miss Florence M. 
Selby, Miss Marguerite A, 
Selekman, Dr. Ben M. 
Selig, Mrs. Sol 
Seligman, Prof. Edwin R. A. 
Seligman, Eustace 
Seligman, Mrs. Isaac N. 
Sells, James W. 
Seward, Dr. J. Perry 
Seymour, Miss Gertrude 
Shapiro, Miss Rebecca 
Sharkey, Miss Josephine 
Sharp, Mrs. W. B. 
Shaw, Mrs. Quincy A., Jr. 
Shaw, Robert Alfred 
Sheffield, Mrs. Ada E. 
Sherman, Miss Corinne A. 
Shientag, Justice Bernard L. 
Shire, Mrs. M. E. 
Shurtleff, Mrs. A. A. 
Silver, Rabbi Abbe Hillel 
Simkhovitch, Mrs. Mary K. 
Simmons, Mrs. H. N. 
Sinton, Miss Bessie 
Skinner, Miss Mabel 
Slade, Francis Louis 
Slichter, Prof. Sumner H. 
Smith, Hon, Alfred E. 
Smith, Mrs. Clement C. 
Smith, Mrs. Carlton R. 
Smith, Daniel Cranford 
Smith, Edwin S. 
Smith, Miss Elizabeth H. 
*Smith, Rev. Everett P. 
Smith, Franklin G. 
Smith, Miss Hilda W. 
Smith, Jesse L. 
Smith, Miss Lois B. 
Smith, Miss Mary Rozet 
Smith, Theobald 
Smoot, Miss Lucy 
Snedden, Dr. David 
Snellenburg, Mrs. Morton G. 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
Detroit 
Solenberger, Edwin D. 
Sommerich, Mrs. Otto C. 
Sonneborn, S. B. 
Southwick, Miss Grace Ruth 
Spalding, Miss Helen E. 
Spalding, Miss Sarah G. 
Spencer, Miss Marian L. 
Spencer, Miss Sarah H. 
Sprague, Miss Anne 
Sproul, J. E. 
*Stapleton, Miss Margaret 
Starbuck, Miss Kathryn H. 
Stearns, Edward R. 
Stebbins, Miss Lucy Ward 
Steep, Mrs. Miriam 
Steger, E. G. 
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Stein, Samuel M. 

Stern, Mrs. Edgar B. 
Stern, Miss Frances 
Stern, Mrs, Horace 

Stern, Walter 

Stevens, Mrs. George 
Stevenson, Dr. George S. 
Stix, Mrs. Ernest W. 
Stokes, Miss Helen Phelps 
Stone, Robert B. 
Stoneman, Albert H. 
*Storrow, Miss Elizabeth R. 
Storrow, Mrs. James J. 
Straus, Mrs. Nathan 
Straus, Mrs. Roger 
Strauss, Moses 

Strauss, Dr. Sidney 
Strawbridge, Mrs. Francis R. 
Strawson, Arthur J. 
Strawson, Stanton M. 
Strong, Mrs. L. C. 
Strong, Rev. Sydney 
Stroock, Mrs. Sol M. 
Strunsky, Mrs. Manya Gordon 
Stuart, James Lyle 
Sturges, Dr. Gertrude 
Sturgis, Miss L. C. 
Sullivan, Miss Selma 
Supplee, Miss Rosalie 
Swanzy, Mrs. F. M. 
Swift, Linton B. 

Swope, Gerard 


Tart, Mre. Lorado 
Tanzer, Mrs. Laurence A. 
*Tapley, Miss Alice 
Tarbell, Miss Ida M. 
Taussig, Prof. F. W. 
Taussig, Miss Frances 
Tawney, G. A. 

Taylor, Carter 

Taylor, Miss Ellen 
Taylor, Miss Gladys 
Taylor, Graham R. 
Taylor, Miss Helena 
Taylor, Miss Lea D. 
Taylor, Rev. Livingston 
Taylor, Prof. Paul S. 
Taylor, Miss Ruth 

Tead, Ordway 

Teller, Mr. & Mrs. Sidney A. 
Terpenning, Walter A. 
Thacher, Mrs. Archibald G. 
Thatcher, Mrs. John H, 
Thaw, Benjamin 

Thayer, Mrs. Nathaniel 
Thilo, Miss Frances 
Thomas, Mrs. Jerome B, 
Thomas, Miss Mabel 
Thompson, Miss Laura W. 
Thompson, Mrs. Lewis S. 
Thompson, M. D. 
Thorne, Samuel 

Thorsen, Mrs. W. R. 
Tiemann, Miss Edith W. 
Tihen, Rt. Rev. J. H. 
Tilden, Miss Annette 
Tobey, Berkeley G. 
Todd, Prof. A. J. 
Tomeoka, Rev. Kosuke 
*Torsch, E. L. 

Tower, Mrs.’ Russell B. 
Tower, Miss Sarah L. 
Townsend, Miss Harriet 
Trask, Miss Mary G. 
Treudley, Miss Mary Bosworth 
Troup, Miss Agnes G. 
Trowbridge, Mrs. A. B. 
tTrowbridge, Miss E. Elizabeth 
Tucker, Miss Katharine 
Tucker, R. E. 

Tudor, Mrs. W. W. 

Tufts, Joseph P. 

Turner, Albert M. 

Tyson, Francis 


Uerann, Miss Elsa 

Ufford, Mr. & Mrs. Walter S. 

Ulman, Judge Joseph N. 

Unemployment Relief Headquarters, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Unger, Joseph 

Upson, Dr. L. D. 


Vane, Miss Gertrude 
Van der Voort, Carl 

Van Dusen, Mrs. C. B. 
van Dyke, Rev. Tertius 
Van Kleeck, Miss Mary 
Van Meter, Dr. Virginia C. 
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SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. — FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 1932 


How We Came Out in 1932 


Condensed Statement—All Operations 


Revenue Disbursements 
Contributions ........ $78,300 Association Account ........... $ 34,646 
*Less Allocations .... 8,860 
- Publishing Accounts (combined) 
Net Contributions ............ $ 69,440 Circulation Investment $34,163 
Publishing Receipts ........... 94,259 Publishing Maintenance 91,053 125,216 
Total Revenue ...... $163,699 Total Disbursements ............- $159,862 
Surplus for the year 3,837 
$159,862 
Contributions Disbursements 
GENERAL FUND Administration (1/3) .......... - $ 6,062 
Total Memberships .. $26,865 Membership and Finance ........ 9,611 
Other Contributions .. 18,435 Editor’s Office (42) .......00005 c §,773 
Total General Fund ........ ate $45,300 
DEPARTMENTAL FUNDS EDITORIAL RESEARCH DESKS 
Industry ....... Ze $ 3,105 Paduetry verivic coreisteieterce $3,124 
Foreign Service ...... 2,190 Foreign Service ...... 1,965 
GEATIN Go godprecosnagn 785 iealtliy ee yemre sete -teteiato 3,235 
Social Practice . 370 Social Practice ....... 2,416 
Education ...... 6 230 Edaecation 9 22.00% iecc0 2,080 
Communities ........ 70 Communities ......... 380 
Total Departmental Funds ...... 6,750 13,200 
General and Departmental com- Total Association Account ...... $34,646 
Binedwe cmc nvicsiocswiiee cisisiciocste $52,050 
PUBLISHING ACCOUNTS 
MIDMONTHLY FUND ...... 5 2,000 Appropriations for Investment to 
Midmonthly Survey 
GRAPHIC FOUNDERS FUND... 24,250 From Midmonthly Fund $2,000 
From General Fund ... 7,579 9,579 
Total Contributions received ..... $78,300 Survey Graphic 
From Graphic Founders Fund .. 21,378 
* Allocations 8,860 
Total Contributions needed .... $74,463 
Surplus for the year ..........+ 3,837 
$78,300 
I. MIDMONTHLY SURVEY 
Revenue Disbursements 
Subscriptions to The Survey Administration (1/3) ........... $ 6,062 
(twice a month) Editor’s Office (44) ... $2,886 
New isan catstsetes tara $16,809 Editorial’ 2.000000. send 8,372 11,258 
Renewals iiorniacctsey 35,724 
ne Manufacturing: o.)sijascs-/ef\sisiciecie ° 10,834 
CH dgeoacannoda $52,533 $26,266 Subscription Routine (1/3) ..... 3,453 
Allocations (12)* .......eeeeeee 4,430 Midmonthly Sales .............. 8 
Midmonthly Sales .........+..++ 662 POMOEOESY SSSa nas oresoneien 10ec 2,074 
Total Circulation Receipts ...... $31,358 Total Publishing Maintenance ... $33,689 
Advertising! ©sle\s aja 's\stske salelale’s sieveja'e 2,538 Circulation Investment 
Sobbing, (49) cs 6 <ascicleann (192) Joint Subscription Extension (44) 9,985 
Discounts Earned (1/3) 391 oo 
es Total Disbursements ............ $43,674 
Total Publishing Receipts ....... $34,095 
Appropriations for Investment 
From General Fund ... $7,579 
From Midmonthly Fund 2,000 9,579 
Motal! Revenue. cis cicicicisiae cle s\eteere $43,674 
II. SURVEY GRAPHIC 
Revenue Disbursements 
Subscriptions to The Survey Administration (1/3) ........... $ 6,062 
(twice a month) (42) ......... $26,267 Editor’s Office (14) . $ 2,887 
Subscriptions, Survey Graphic Editorial) caccisten« sis - 11,216 14,103 
NOW ake ietiisle term) sp orate ale $7,024 -— 
Renewals ........... 7,882 14,906 Manufacturing ............ «eee. 18,888 
Subscription Routine (2/3) ...... 6,907 
Allocations (42)* ............- rn 4,430 Newsstands ........+-+ $ 818 
Newsstands ....... $ 846 GIES sig lelainscicicisiarcla clei g eta 878 1,696 
MMR Ae leis ataldiotaisitie ates te hla 959 1,805 
——_ Advertising .......... aiaiaiwiainie mae 9,708 
Total. Circulation Receipts ...... $47,408 —_——_. 
PAV BTSAGANS arn cleiijes-c.v's b.vic wuse leva inie 11,066 Total Publishing Maintenance .... $57,364 
Jobbing (42) ..........--- (193) Circulation Investment 
Discounts Earned (2/3) ... 783 Joint Subscription Ex- 
MROVRIRIOR Toate ees iticlassia's © =e ncn ic/nie 1,100 tension (44) ....... $ 9,985 
Graphic Monthly Pro- 
Total Publishing Receipts ....... $60,164 MIOLIOM delat alee 14,193 24,178 
Appropriation for Investment a 
Total Disbursements ........... . $81,542 


From Graphic Founders Fund ... *21,378 


Total Revenue $81,542 


CERTIFICATE OF AUDIT 
Survey Associates, Inc.:—We have audited your accounts for the year ended 


December 31, 1932. 


In our opinion the above statements set forth your 


revenue as recorded, your expenses, and the balance at December 31, 1932. 


New York, January 23, 1933 


(Signed) HASKINS & SELLS. 


How We Entered 1933 


Status of Educational Funds, Dec. 31, 1932 


General Graphic Founders Foreign Service Combined 
Deficit, Dec. 31, 1931 .... ($333) ($1,766) ($2,099) 
Unfulfilled pledges ...... (350) (1,600) (1,350) 
($683) ($2,766) ($3,449) 
Surplus 1932 <0... 0.0600 820 2,792 $225 3,837 
Balance Dec. 31, 1932 .... $137 $ 26 ™ $225 $ 388 
GENERAL FUND 
Mehoit Moos Sle pl OS lus Salts) trical velafeteie cio stele ca keshle Fetciae avs «aici 21d 8S Naieins craisinre ($333) 
Unfulfilled pledges, cancelled ...........200eeeeeeeeee Miictefeteiaisictalsiere mpnoce| (350) 
($683) 
Current Contributions 1932 
Membership Classes 
SLO acer cietetsroie alaictaterelsiateiciolerateratere siclerstetetatere/elstareceshre $13,340 
5,625 
3,000 
4,900 
Pr otal®: Mem bereltipa)¢ avis sfetaletalnvel~iate/a\sjase)elsveeieie oo ieterere $26,865 
Large and Other Contributions . efor 18,435 $45,300 
Departmental Funds (see other column) ........ Be Sietarataiata} 6,750 
Midmonthl ys und eretieisieters cficis sie tleiielcicvslersieicairtnid/ciaisintraletateisiers 2,000 
Total General and Related Funds .................02eee0e8 $54,050 
BOSS Allocations: ©ilereicrele<iniuioleisied viaisiaiafeisinlalelaicle avcle'a cjatelsvatevere’s . 8,780 
Net Contributions eriuerciete eis <feieic ie leisvdicie ofiee-a cists uote ate ereiotatniasticse(gvetatelcieys $45,270 
Appropriations (1932) to 
FAS SOCIREIGI A CCOUNDS oie .c so areola cvileie lel sioia)<1e\eieletcinic eine) sicietoeiovers) $34,646 
MidmonthlyiF Account) (cicics2 + sale /sialels/sors.a(a\s, <(s)elero/=iaieinys se/aiore 9,579 44,225 
Balancenlorsyed Ga levaciinieytevicielers cieatereiesareittela) cielar nave (aratel atuas|a\stebs isin «(si el spesateies.ays.cie $ 1,045 
Balance, General (Fund, Deo;731y 1932) s2%).c/<)loisin's:s\eie'aicieleleiejelsisieis.s sie Se 137, 
Foreign Service Fund, Dec. 31, 1932 .........seesecccesevece mele 225 $ 362 
GRAPHIC FOUNDERS FUND 
DOGS Dar sb SEES gaan ccadeooseadaucaoaacconng acioob cAdanoDooGenOOent ($ 1,766) 
Unfulfilled pledge, cancelled seeee (1,000) 
($ 2,766) 
Gurrent- Contributions 1932 cies acisieieiaisioyela alslalsleleieraie/aletereinaintere - $24,250 
SGSGe Allocatiotie st imitstcntsistela cisieisistsisiaists islet itieitisisioieinereratriojeietececa 80 $24,170 
Appropriations (1932) to Graphic Account ............0eeeeeeeeeeeee 21,378 
Balancer Lora vearaaiieta sirielactseisisteticcielelcis sisintcieiert sialersictivic siste.c,s/ceiaterelacieieleitiele levee $ 2,792 
Balance, Graphic Founders Fund, Dec. 31, 1932.......-.csceeeeecseveecseeune $ 26 


SPECIAL FUNDS 


Charles M. Halle Schaffner 
Cabot Fund Fund 
Balance Dec. 31, 1931 ...........0- $12,473 $100 
MROCOIDES als Aaisiale pia sisi clelelelelnisiciaia'v's aera 393 400 
$12,866 $500 
Bhisbursementsvacieisicte cictsieiciaw/alelniniaie 4 1,876 450 
Balance Dec. 31, 1932 ......+++0000- $10,990 $ 50 


Economic Planning 
Number 


RECAPITULATION OF PUBLISHING ACCOUNTS 


REVENUE 
Midmonthly Graphic 
Subscriptions (twice a month) . $26,266 $26,267 
Monthly Subscriptions 14,906 
Allocations * 4,430 4,430 
Bulk Sales 662 959 
Newsstands 846 
Total Circulation Receipts $31,358 $47,408 
Advertising ..... an 2,538 11,06€ 
Net from Jobbing .. (192) (193) 
Discounts Earned on An io Steerer 391 783 
Royalties 22. .cccccccccccenercccnrcevcrensrsccscsaee 1,100 
Total Publishing Receipts .........-...eeeeeceeeee $34,095 $60,164 
Appropriations to Circulation Investment 

From General Fund .......0cccccsvcscccscvccscscss 7,579 

From Midmonthly Fund 2,000 
From Graphic Founders Fund .......-.22-+0+e+eeee 21,378 
$43,674 $81,542 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Maintenance .......2ccccsscccceccccseeeressececes $33,689 $57,364 
Circulation Investment ....-.--++eesee reer eee ne eens 9,985 24,178 
Fatal (Dash tire @UA@r tS Wed ics\a.c/oe1oid olelp|o cia\e'aie.s 0 c’a.sinipia otsta-s $43,674 $81,542 


Combined 
$ 52,533 
14,906 
8,860 
1,621 
846 

$ 78,766 
13,604 
(385) 
1,174 
1,100 


$ 94,259 
30,957 


$125,216 


$ 91,053 
34,168 


$125,216 


*$5 is allocated to subscription receipts from each membership and eontribution to cover 


the regular subscription of the member or contributor. 


Social Trends 


(January 1933) 


Ratpu S. Rounps, New York: — Admirable 
piece of work. 


J. S. BurcEss, Pomona College, Claremont, 
Cal.: — Your special number on the Social 
Trends report is a knockout. 


Wixu14M Hopson, executive director, The Wel- 
fare Council of New York City: —1 congratu- 
late The Survey heartily on its January Graphic 
which gives us very edible portions of the 
Report and stimulates the appetite for all of it. 


Ray H. Everett, Social Hygiene Society, 
Washington, D. C.: — The Trends issue of the 
Survey was used as the basis of the January 
goth meeting of the Washington Sociological 
Society. Those present agreed that your digest 
of that tremendous mass of data was a corking 


good job. 


ANNE SpracuE, Detroit: — The January Sur- 
vey Graphic was one of the finest pieces of work 
you have ever done. It will remain in our li- 
brary asa reference book for years. May I 
have three additional copies to send to Europe 
to three educational institutions where I 
happen to know the sociology professions — 
Lithuania, Berlin and Albania. 


Wuitine Wittiams, Cleveland: — Yesterday 
gave me a chance to dig into your recent Sur- 
vey Graphic giving the high spots of the Recent 
Social Trends. As a result, I want to forward 
at once my congratulations on the service 
you perform for all the rest of us. 


Ira S. Witz, M.D., New York City: — 
Congratulations on a tremendously difficult 
thing; organized and expressed in a capsule 
which, perhaps a little large, has still sufficient 
gelatin on it to enable one to swallow it without 
difficulty, 


Extior Duniap Smiru, Dept. of Social 
Sciences, Yale University: —To have gotten 
this out so promptly and to have provided 
something that is so brief, so concrete and so 
comprehensive, in handling such an extraordi- 
nary mass of material, is a real achievement. 
I came to it after wading through the sands 
of the official summary, and it was truly “the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary Jand.” 


E. E. Hunt, executive secretary, The Presi- 
dent’s Research Committee on Social Trends: — 
I am delighted with the way you (Mary 
Ross) have handled the report. It is a colossal 
task, and you have done an excellent job. 
One thing which I find especially impressive is 
the way in which you have kept the proportions 
of the undertaking in mind. This architectural 
conception of it is one which makes particular 
appeal to me. 


. E. Sprout, National Council of the 
Y. M. C. A. of the U. S. 4.: — At the meeting 
of the General Board of the YMCAs of the 
United States, our committee on Jong-time 
policy planning presented a brief report chiefly 
of progress since a very thorough-going dis- 
cussion at a board meeting last October. I 
thought you would be particularly interested in 
knowing that the committee distributed copies 
of the January issue of the Graphic to all 
members of the Board and referred specifically 
to its contribution to the understanding of re- 
cent social trends. 


LINES LIFTED FROM SPONTANEOUS LETTERS TO SURVEY ASSOCIATES | 
‘ 


Close in to the Emergency 


Sumner H. Suicuter, Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration: — During 
times like this the publication is doubly needed. 


Eruet R. Feineman, resident headworker, 
Emau-El Sisterhood, San Francisco: — You 
have sent forth inspiring issues during the time 
that we need them most. 


SAutty Lucas Jean, Consultant Service, New 
York City: The Survey grows in value, with the 
years, to those of us who are interested in the 
welfare of human beings. 


HELEN Guienn Tyson, Dept. of Welfare, 
Pittsburgh: —May I add that The Survey, 
which has always been a great help, is an ab- 
solute necessity now to most of us. 


Josepu E. Beck, general secretary, Family 
Welfare Assn., Scranton: —We have been 
greatly assisted by your articles giving the 
experiences of others in present times. 


Carvin Derrick, N. F. State Home for 
Boys, Famesburg: —1 would be lost in the 
maze of social problems if I did not have The 
Survey to clear away a lot of undergrowth. 


AuBreY Wi..iams, general secretary, Wis- 
consin Conference of Social Work, Madison: — 
The Survey is one of those things that we sim- 
ply should not allow to be crippled, depression 
or no depression. 


Davip H. Horsrook, National Social Work 
Council, New York City: — Despite increasing 
pressure of every sort, I am literally compelled 
to study The Survey these days. You are 
“ringing the bell,” issue after issue. 


Owen R. Lovejoy, secretary, Children’s Aid 
Society, New York City: — After all, there is 
some satisfaction in feeling that membership 
in Survey Associates is one of the most fruitful 
investments in human progress that a man 
can make. 


Justin W. Nixon, minister, Brick Presby- 
terian Church, Rochester, N. Y.: — If any peri- 
odical could be called indispensable to those 
who are trying to be intelligent concerning the 
tasks and the promise of our time yours would 
be entitled to the tribute. 


Frep K. Hoeuter, director of public welfare, 
County of Hamilton, Cincinnati: — Your de- 
partment entitled, Unemployment in Com- 
munity Action, is one of the most definite and 
constructive pieces of publicity which has 
come out since the beginning of the depression. 


KENDALL WEISIGER, Unemployment Relief 
Headquarters, Atlanta: — For quite some time 
past I have been intending to send you another 
cooperating membership in the name of the 
Unemployment Relief Fund of which I have 
been Trustee . . . a small expression of our 
appreciation of what The Survey is trying to 
do for unfortunate humanity. 


Ipa M. TarsBeELi, New York: — A great and 
useful job and the way you have stuck to it 
through thick and thin has always rejoiced me. 

R. W. Linscorr, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston: — Editorially The Survey seems 
to me as close to perfection as one could hope 
to achieve in this disastrous world. Its great 
value lies in the single-mindedness with which 
it sticks to facts, leaving interpretations to your 
readers and opinions to your competitors. 
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Economic Planning 
(March 1932) 


Wiiiram Atten Waite, Emporia (Kans. 
Gazette: — You did a fine job. 


Dovetas G. Wootr, editor, Textile World: —. 
Congratulations on the excellent content of t 
issue. Z 


Howarp W. Opum, University of Nort 
Carolina: —You are certainly giving ug 
dynamic aplenty. \ 


BELLE SHERWIN, president, National League, 
of Women Voters: —As to the Economig 
Planning Number, I was amazed at its “good. 
ness. | 


Wi.utam B. Dickson, former vice -president,, 
U. 8. Steel Corporation: — This paper’ (Ingots 
and Jobs, by William Hard) has given me a 
real thrill; I hope you will give it wide circula— 
tion. 


H. S. Person, director, Taylor Society, N. Ye 
— The introductory page and the statements) 
in the boxes are superbly done; and are as note- || 
worthy as the planning which laid out the | 
issue. 


C, E. Warne, secretary, Community Welfare 
Federation, Spokane, Wash.:—1 wish you 
could put this copy of the magazine in the 
hands of every thinking person in the United” 
States today. : 


Roserr P. Scripps, Scripps-Howard News 
papers: —I1 was extremely interested in the | 
economic planning material which certainly 
indicates a very thorough job of research 
and preparation. 


Anna J. Spears, executive secretary, 
Y. W. C. A., Lancaster: — Our general educa- 
tion committee has undertaken a study of the 
present situation and has decided to use your 
articles as a basis. 


fab ull posabaahias i ineitoebiduat 4. 


Orro T. Matiery, Philadelphia member, 
president's Conference on Unemployment in 1921: 
— The Planning number is a masterpiece. ~ 
You have a way of covering all sides of asubject | 
from the widest angles and in the most illumi- — 
nating way. i 


Raupu E. FLanpers, v1ce-president, Ameri- — 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers: — A © 
splendid piece of journalism combined with 
special service... . Several of the articles © 
have already opened up new and valuable lines 
of thought. 


Juutan A. Potiak, vice-president, The Pollak 
Steel Co., Cincinnati: —I merely want to add 
my praise for your issue, and particularly to the 
article on Ingots and Jobs. I wish it were pos- © 
sible for the president and general manager © 
of all of the large steel companies to read it. 


Orpway TeEap, editor, Business Books, 
Harper and Brothers: —\ always remember 
the substance of a sermon I heard as a boy of 
twelve on the text, Let the Redeemed of the 
Lord Say So. And in this mood I want to tell 
you what a splendid job you did in the March ~ 
issue of the Survey Graphic on planning. The 
papers were very representative and sound and 
should help to clarify a lot of loose thinking on 
this important subject. You are certainly to be — 
congratulated on this issue: b 


Index to Advertisers 


May, 1933 


GENERAL 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
Fels & Company 

Lewis & Conger 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


HOTELS, RESORTS and TRAVEL 


Camp Tamiment 

Colton Manor 

Hotel Pennsylvania (Philadelphia) 
Intourist, Inc. 

Open Road, Inc 

Pocono Study Tours, Inc. 

Swiss Meadows 

Helen L. Thurston, Rockport 
The Willard Hotel 


EDUCATIONAL 


American Association of Schools of Professional Social Work... . 
Author’s Research Bureau 

Birch Wathen School 

City & Country School 

Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America 
Cooperative School for Student Teachers 

Fork Union Military Academy 

Graduate School for Jewish Social Work 

Loyola University School of Social Work 

New York School of Social Work 

Northwestern University College of Liberal Arts 

Pennsylvania School of Social & Health Work 

School of Nursing of Yale University 

Simmons College School of Social Work... 

Smith College School for Social Work. ...........2.20-0 cee eee 
Univ. of Chicago School of Social Service Admin 

Willow Brook Summer School 


PUBLISHERS 


Big Brother Movement, Inc 
Columbia University Press 

D.C: Coyle 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co 

Falstaff Press 

Friendship Press 

Garden City Publishing Company 
Knowledge 

Little, Brown & Company 

The Macmillan Company 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
Russell Sage Foundation 

Charles ScribpenisiSons i ssaccuriereteis ss pcos: cosa umbels Sa wm eine 8 


DIRECTORY 


Social Agencies 


Situations Wanted 


Employment Agencies 
Joint Vocational Service 
Gertrude R. Stein, Inc. 


Printing, Multigraphing, Typewriting, etc. 
Quick Service Letter Co., Inc. 


For Rent 

Mailing Lists 
Opportunity 

Pamphlets & Periodicals 


Cultural 


Travel in 
EUROPE 


STUDY TOURS, designed par- 
ticularly for students, teachers, 
and professional people who 
wish to travel and study in 
Lar eb Europe under proper guidance 
--westmnsten and at moderate expense, are 
ABBEY. : 
offered this summer. 
Opportunities to live in for- 
eign capitals and study at 
famous universities — courses 
in languages and other subjects. Also specialized 
professional tours without university sessions. 
Tours will be accompanied by Educational Directors. 


ENGINEERING TOUR, 48 days, sail June 30 S. S. 
Britannic. Tour is planned for students of engineering 
and mature practicing engineers as well as for men 
and women of any calling, interested in the indus- 
trial conditions of Europe. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION STUDY TOUR, 51 days, 
sail July 5 S. S. Washington. Planned primarily for 
teachers and students interested in recent develop- 
ments in physical education and recreation in Europe. 


ZOOLOGICAL TOUR, 57 days, sail June 30 S. S. Fran- 
conta. Tour is planned for nature lovers, both amateur 
and professional. 


GERMAN STUDY TOUR, 70 days, sail June 30 S. S. 
Columbus. Attend University of Berlin; tour Germany. 


ITALIAN STUDY TOURS, sail June 15 and July 8 
S. S. Conte Di Savoia. Attend University of Perugia; 
tour Italy and Europe. 


SPANISH STUDY TOUR, 59 days, sail June 24 S. S. 
Rex. Attend University of Madrid; tour Spain. 


LITERARY HISTORICAL TOUR OF ENGLAND, 
67 days, sail June 30 S. S. Majestic. Attend Oxford 
University; include Education Convention in Dublin. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL RESIDENTIAL STUDY TOUR, 
70 days, sail June 22 S. S. Manhattan. Attend Univer- 
sity of Vienna; tour Europe. 


ACADEMIC CREDITS MAY BE ACQUIRED 
BY MEETING REQUIREMENTS 


Folders about each one of these Educational Tours 
have been prepared and will be sent you if you 
write stating which tour you are interested in. 
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HUSBAND bids his wife good- 

bye as he leaves in the 
morning. “T’ll call you up,” he 
says reassuringly. 

A guest leaves after a pleas- 
ant week-end. “T’ll call you up,” 
she tells her hostess. An execu- 
tive sits at his desk handling 
varied business matters, large 
and small. “T’ll call you up,” 
he answers many times in the 
course of a busy day. 

“Vll call you up” is a phrase 
that has become part of our 
language and part of our mod- 
ern security. 

Beneath the surface meaning 
of the words is something more 
than a casual promise to main- 
tain contact. It is a phrase of 
confidence and a phrase of friend- 
ship. Implied in it is a nearness 
to everything and everybody. 


AMERLCAN TELEPHONE ANDEITELEGRAPHA 
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The familiar gesture of lift- 
ing the telephone receiver holds 
boundless possibilities. It may 
avert a danger, end an anxiety, 
solve a dilemma, insure an order. 
Or it may be for some trivial 
pleasant purpose—a jest to be 
shared, a greeting to be spoken. 

Over the telephone speed the 
thoughts and ideas that change 
destiny, bring new hope to the 
wondering and greater achieve- 
ment to the ambitious. Over the 
telephone come the “Yes” and 
“No,” the “I'll be there” and 
the ‘Come at once” that signify 
decision and create action. 

Think what this world would 
be like if you could not tele- 
phone so easily to so many peo- 
ple. No friend or place is ever 
far away when you can say— 
“T’ll call you up.” 
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THE GIST OF IT 


OVIES, it appears, are not only the outstanding form of 
American recreation but one of the chief educational influ- 
ences affecting youngsters. Minors form one third of the total 

national audience. They see everything that adults see, remember 
more, pattern their behavior on that of the screen stars. The movies 
affect their sleep, their emotions, their angle on life, the goals they set 
themselves. Some pictures are all to the good as lessons for the young; 
others are direct incentives to anti-social conduct, for 80 percent of the 
feature pictures deal with romantic love, sex and crime and the gangster 
pictures are growing in numbers and in realistic portrayal of the 
underworld. The digest (page 245) of the four-year study of the effects 
of movies on children, made by the Payne Fund’s committee of experts 
for the Motion Picture Research Council, is by ARTHUR KELLOGG, 
managing editor of Survey Associates. 


fs his message to Congress on April 10 President Roosevelt urged the 

creation of a Tennessee Valley Authority “charged with the broad- 
est duty of planning for the proper use, conservation and development 
of the natural resources of the Tennessee River drainage basin and its 
adjoining territory for the general social and economic welfare of the 
nation. . . . Our nation has ‘just grown.’ It is time to extend planning 
to a wider field, in this instance comprehending in one great project 
many states directly concerned with the basin of one of our greatest 
rivers. This in a true sense isa return to the spirit and vision of the 
pioneer.” It was in such a spirit that BEnron MacKaye drew up the 
first Tennessee Valley plan when he was a young research forester 
under Gifford Pinchot, then chief of the U. S. Bureau of Forestry in the 
piping days of conservation when Theodore Roosevelt was President. 
Here (page 251) he applies the Tennessee idea to a score of great river 
valleys up and down the Appalachian region, controlling the flow 
of water and electric power, spreading out population and industry, 
potentially enriching the social and economic life of half the people 
‘of these United States. 


WHETHER you hold that beer is “‘glorious,”’ in the words of the old 

drinking song, or quite the contrary, the making of it has put to 
work overnight a large group of men who have been idle since long 
before the depression. How many have found jobs, what conditions 
they work under, the state of their unions after thirteen dry years form 
the subject of a quick inquiry (page 255) by BEuLAH Amipon, industrial 
editor of Survey Associates. 


HE charge that English working people lie down on unemployment 
insurance invariably crops up at our legislative hearings. In The 


“Atlantic Monthly for May, HeLten Hatt draws the contrast between 


the English Dole and American Charity, as result of the comparative 
study made this last year by the Unemployment Division of the 
National Federation of Settlements. Here Miss Hall, the headworker 
of University House, Philadelphia, brings her findings to bear directly 
on the moot point of malingering. In these depression years, if ever, 
work-shy people could exploit such a system, That is what gives signifi- 
cance to these close-in convincing case stories of how it actually pans 
out to the contrary. 


[eee to their traditions the world round, the Quakers have tackled 

the situation in the most depressed area of the country—the southern 
coal mines. They have fed and clothed and doctored the miners’ 
families. And they have rendered a signal service in making known the 
fact that even in good times the mines could not employ again all of the 
men who were sucked from their mountain homes into the soft-coal 
shafts by the great war-time demand. Matcortm Ross, who writes of it 
(page 266) from first-hand observation, is a contributor to magazines 
and newspapers and the author of Machine Age in the Hills recently 
published by Macmillan. 


THE coming-off point of SamuEt S. FELs’ series of three articles in 

Survey Graphic—a Federal Trade System to plan ways to stabilize 
earnings and purchasing power—-has been widely discussed and re- 
printed in daily papers. Here (page 269) twenty-two men of sharply 
differing viewpoints comment on the proposal as both an immediate 
and a long-range way out of the quicksands of depression. 


ES the leader of our Spring Book Section, RoBerT BALLou asks (page 

272), How can we have more sound books, more books with a social 
purpose, rather than books geared at mass production, movie rights 
and speculative profit? In part his answer is that to have more sound 
books we must have more sound readers; the “‘best”’ books are not sell- 
ing and the publishers are hard hit financially. Mr. Ballou learned 
about books at Oberlin, as literary editor of The Chicago Daily News 
and with the publishing firm of Cape and Smith, now dissolved. At 
present he is studying the mysteries of book-publishing under his own 
imprint and sharing the interesting results with readers of Survey 
Graphic. 


@iP rane G books of the fresh spring crop reviewed (page 274) 
by Leon WurpPLe, associate editor of Survey Associates, and his 
skilled contributors. 
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MINDS MADE BY THE MOVIES 


BY ARTHUR KELLOGG 


N his Mind in the Making, James Harvey Robinson wrote: 
“There are four historical layers underlying the minds of 
civilized men—the animal mind, the child mind, the 

savage mind and the traditional civilized mind. . . . Their 
hold on us is really inexorable. . . . We are all children at our 
most impressionable age.” 

That was written twelve years ago but it might have been 
a preview of the four-year study of the effects of the screen 
on American minds in the making, initiated by the Motion 
Picture Research Council and made by the Payne Fund 
through its Educational Research Committee of psycholo- 
gists and sociologists. The findings, to be published in ten 
volumes, give one the feeling that Prof. W. W. Charters of 
Ohio State University and his associates have reversed the 
projector and thrown on the screen a series of life-size movies 
of the rows of boys and girls who look on. 

Their ‘‘films”’ feature the great child audience; how often 
they ‘“‘go to the pictures”; what they see; what kind of life 
is portrayed for them; how much of it they remember; how 
it affects their sleep, habits, nerves; what goals it ho!ds up; 

how it conditions behavior. In a word, what we may expect 
of children who are exposed 
to run-of-the-mill motion 
pictures every week. 

From almost their be- 
ginning the movies have 
been under attack from two 
sources: from parents who 
sensed that their children 
were being injured by what 
they saw; from grown-ups 
who felt that they were 
being gypped by commer- 
cial producers who were 
using a form of art but using 
it on a basis of mass produc- 
tion—films geared at that 
meanest of common de- 
nominators, the twelve- 
year-old mind in adults. 
Here at last we have the 
facts as to the children. 


that money bother you?” 


“Jim Cagney.” 


a lotta tings.” 


Aber from a high-delinquency area in New York 
City was taken by one of Prof. Frederic M. 
Thrasher’s investigators to see Union Depot. In one 
scene a violin case played a conspicuous part. When it 
was opened and seen to be filled with packages of bank 
notes, the audience gasped, but the boy was unmoved. 

‘What's the matter?”’ asked the investigator. ‘Doesn't 


‘Naw, | expected a machine-gun,"’ answered the boy. 
‘Why the machine-gun?” asked the investigator. 
“Tell me any picture that ain't got a machine-gun in 

it. They all got typewriters (machine-guns) in them.” 
“Who's your favorite actor?” 


“You like the way he acts?” 
“Il eat it. You get some ideas from his actin’. You 
learn how to pull off a job, how he bumps off a guy, an’ 


The Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America claimed in good times a weekly attendance of 115 
million of whom, they said, 5 to 8 percent were children. 
Evenly spread, that was practically one movie a week for 
every one of us. The Payne Research Committee by count- 
ing, sampling, estimating and other accredited research 
processes got a total possible audience of 105 millions, a 
national weekly attendance of 77 millions of whom 36 per- 
cent were children and adolescents. That is, a youngster 
sits in every third seat. 

He chooses to sit there by himself, particularly if he is a 
boy. At all ages one quarter of the boys prefer to go without 
companions, sitting alone, daydreaming in the dark. Up to 
the age of eight this average boy is accompanied by a parent 
23 percent of the time; at the age of nine, 16 percent; at 
eleven, 10 percent. Children almost never leave before the 
show is over. Indeed 25 percent of the boys and 22 percent of 
the girls stay on for at least a part of the next showing 

In a study of five-to-eight-year-olds the average at- 
tendance was found to be twenty-two times a year. Another 
study, ages eight to nineteen, gave a weekly attendance of 
35 155 among 35,491 young- 
sters. The yearly average 
for the girls in this large 
group was forty-six shows; 
for the boys, fifty-seven; for 
the two combined, almost 
precisely one a week. Fifty- 
two shows of three films 
each gave them, on the 
average, 156 films a year. 

The films they saw were 
what the rest of us see, for 
practically no special films 
are made for children (there 
was just one in 1930). What 
they pored over were films 
dealing chiefly with roman- 
tic love, sex and crime; 
films that give a cock-eyed 
picture of the world. 
Seventy-five percent of all 
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the characters shown were between nineteen and forty years 
of age, a full half of them under thirty. Of the adult actors, 
only 15 percent were married (in the plot) as against 60 
percent in the general population. There are no workers in 
this movie world, except the servants of the rich and the cow- 
boys in the Wild Westerns; no agriculture; no manufactur- 
ing; no poverty. In a group of 115 films, 33 percent of the 
heroes, 44 percent of the heroines, 54 percent of the villains 
and 63 percent of the female of that species were wealthy 
or ultra-wealthy. In 73 percent, formal dress figured heavily. 
Indeed there appears to be a group of young men in Holly- 
wood who have set out seriously to “save” the high silk hat. 

But with their sensitiveness to the moral implications of 
their findings, the Committee has more to say of habits 
than of habiliments. In this group of 115 films, 66 percent 
showed drinking, 43 
percent intoxication 
and 78 percent con- 
tained “‘liquor situa- 
tions.” 

But again this is only 
the beginning of the 
Committee’s concern. 
In a study of 1500 films 
in three selected years . 
(500 each year), Prof. 
Edgar Dale, psycholo- 
gist, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, found that 
crime, sex and love 
were the subjects of 82 
percent of all feature 
films in 1920, 88 percent 
in 1925, 72 percent in 
1930. But the falling off 
in 1930 was more ap- 
parent than real for 
there was a new 9 per- 
cent on mystery and 
war in which violence 
always and crime often 
appeared. So the child, 
at his weekly average 
show, saw fifty-two fea- 
ture films of which 
thirty-nine were on 
these three subjects. Professors Charters and Dale, writing 
together, point out: 

Literally hundreds of times one notes there a portrayal of char- 
acter and conduct which gives a totally erroneous notion of the 
situation or event as it actually occurs in real life. A mature adult 
who has had a wide range of experience can at once discount in 
some degree what he has seen on the screen. Not so the children. 


Professor Dale analyzed 115 films taken at random. In 
them he counted seventy-one deaths in forty-five films, 21 
percent of them caused by the hero, 40 percent by the villain, 
the others accomplished in various ways. Only one was by 
a heroine. For good measure there were thrown in fifty-nine 
cases of assault and battery, seventeen hold-ups, twenty-one 
kidnappings; 406 crimes were pulled off and 43 others were 
attempted—a total of 449 crimes in 115 films. 

Such an orgy of battle, murder and sudden death must 
have been exciting to every child. But not all of them liked it. 
The Committee has collected a large number of replies to 
the question asked of children, nine to thirteen, if they ever. 
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Stark terror jumps over the footlights to some hysterical children. During the 
run of one famous thriller children leaped from their seats and screamed 
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disliked motion pictures and if so why. “Killing” held a ’ 
prominent place in the answers, such as the nine-year-old 
who wrote, “Killing looks offel, scares me,” and another, — 


“Hate to see people killed; makes me sick.” 

Much of the crime, of course, is no more than a realistic 
reflection of our times. But it was not made unattractive. 
On the contrary, some of the most winning actors were 
cast in criminal parts: Jack Holt as the leader of a gang of 
outlaws; Lawrence Tibbet out for private vengeance; 
Edmund Lowe as a gambler and robber; Victor McLaglan, 
Gary Cooper and Marlene Dietrich carrying on gaily and 
courageously outside the law. 


And as to punishment for crime, Professor Dale made a | 


detailed analysis of forty pictures in which fifty-seven 


criminals committed sixty-two crimes, with the following : 


results: 


Three of the fifty-seven 
were arrested and _ held; 
four were arrested but re- 
leased; seven were ar- 
rested and their punish- 
ment was inferred. In 
one group of five, three 
were arrested, one gave 
himself up; another’s ar- 
rest was inferred and all 
were legally punished. 
Twenty-two criminals 
were punished by what 
may be described as extra- 
legal methods—by their 
own henchmen, other 
gangsters and in a variety 
of ways in which the law 
had nothing to do. In 
seventeen cases the punish- 
ment was primarily ac- 
cidental and fifteen crimes 
went wholly unpunished. 
Some of the unpunished 
crimes were: murder by 
the hero, as in Rogue 
Song; kidnapping by the 
hero, as in Devil May 
Care; kidnapping by the 
villain, as in Along Came 
Youth; embezzlement by 
the hero, as in Six-Cylin- 
der Love; embezzlement by the heroine, as in Miracle Woman, and 
housebreaking by the hero in the same picture. . . . Surely chil- 
dren and youths need assistance in interpreting such motion pic- 
tures. Many parents believe that they should not be seen at all. 


Tarzan 


Nowhere was an attempt made to show the reaction to 
environment, the attrition of evil companionship, the slow 
cumulative process by which a criminal is made. 

The goals pursued by the handsome young actors were 
varied, but twelve goals accounted for 385 out of a total of 
574. In order of frequency they were: winning another’s 
love, marriage for love, professional success, revenge, crime 
for gain, illicit love, thrills or excitement, conquering a 
rival, financial success, enjoyment, concealment of guilt; 
marriage for money. Only 9 percent of all goals seemed to 
Professor Dale to be socially desirable in nature. He says: 


It is apparent that children will rarely secure from the films 
goals of the type that have animated men like Jenner, Lister, Koch, 
Pasteur, Thomas Aquinas, Jesus Christ, Aristotle, Norman Thomas, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Plato, Socrates, Grenfell, Edison, Noguchi, 
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Lincoln, Washington and others; and 
women like Jane Addams, Frances Wil- 
lard, Susan B. Anthony, Grace Abbott, 
Madame Curie, Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale and Dorothy Canfield 
Tishersi..) 39. 

We ought to expect the cinema to show 
a better way of living than the average 
we find outside the cinema. ... We 
need to see the screen portraying more of 
the type of social goals which ought to be 
characteristic of a decent civilization. We 
need more often to catch a glimpse of the 
immortality of great characters who have 
sacrificed opportunities for personal ag- 
grandizement in order that the larger 
community might have a fuller measure 


of life. 


While one group of the Committee 
were thus turning the subjects of the 
films inside out, another was measur- 
ing how well children remember 
them. This study was carried out 
chiefly by Prof. P. W. Holaday of 
Iowa State University, a psychologist, 
under the direction of Dr. George D. 
Stoddard, head of the Iowa State 
Child Welfare Station. A careful 
selection was made of representative 
films and an intricate set of questions 
based on them were put to some three 
thousand young people in Iowa and 
Ohio, grouped by ages: five-and-six- 
year-olds, eight-and-nine-year-olds, 
highschool pupils, and young adults, 
either graduate students or junior 
members of the faculty and their 
wives. The questions were of a sort to 
be understood easily. It was made 
clear that the purpose of the inquiry 
was not to see who could remember 
most. The auditors were asked to sit 
in, in just their usual way and not to 
be especially intent on memorizing the things they saw. 

The result was a sweepstakes for the kids. They remem- 
bered things in every category, good and bad, accurate and 
misinforming, with the indiscriminate fidelity of little 
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Edward G. Robinso 
“Call me Little Caesar," a budding gangster demanded 


n in Little Caesar 
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James Cagney in Public Enemy 


“When I would see a picture like this | would go wild and say that some day | would be 
a ‘Big Shot’ that everyone would be afraid of. Live like a king without working”’ 


cameras. Thus from Ben Hur they greatly increased their 
accurate information on Palestine, on Roman togas and 
chariots; but from a Western film, Fighting Caravans, they 
got an equal amount of misinformation; for example, a tank- 
car of kerosene drawn across the prairies in 1861 before either 
kerosene or tank-cars were in use. 

Each of the twenty-six memory tests included from thirty 
to sixty-four items such as, what was the first present Tom 
Sawyer received for letting a boy whitewash the fence—a 
watch, whistle, dead cat, compass, a tooth? Or (after seeing 
Rango), do the native huts in Sumatra have roofs of slate, 
grass, bark, boards, shingles? Tested the next day the eight- 
nine-year-olds remembered 60 percent as much as the 
adults. Tested without warning six weeks later, the second- 
and-third grade children remembered 91 percent of what 
they had learned from the picture, the fifth-sixth graders 
90 percent, the highschool children 88 percent and the 
young adults 82 percent. Tested again after three months 
the results were practically unchanged except that, if any- 
thing, the youngest group remembered, or at any rate were 
able to state, more of what they had observed at the end of 
three months than at the end of twenty-four hours. There 
was no difference between school children and children in 
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a detention home. They all remembered pretty 
nearly everything they had seen and they kept 
right on remembering it. ‘‘My private guess,” 
says Dr. Holaday, “‘is that pictures play a 
considerably larger part in the child’s imagination than do 
books.” 

What movies do to a child’s sleep was measured accu- 
rately by a device known as a hypnograph. Prof. Samuel 
Renshaw and Dr. Vernon L. Miller at the Ohio State 
Bureau of Juvenile Research employed it with 170 boys and 
girls ranging in age from six to eighteen years. All of the 
children were normal and well and without unusual I.Q.’s. 
The Bureau children were used for the experiment because 
of the regular, controlled and healthy lives they live. 

The hypnograph, attached to the bedsprings, records on a 
ribbon every movement made by a sleeper. In making the 
tests, each child’s normal motility (restlessness) was first 
recorded and charted over a number of nights. Then, on the 
theory that any excitement in the evening might show up on 
the hypnograph, the whole group was taken on an expedi- 
tion of window-shopping through the brightly lighted 
streets for a length of time about equal to a movie program. 
Then they were put to bed—and the result was negative. 

The next night they were marched off to the early show, 
stayed for the usual program of two hours (the pictures 
were not selected, but were the current neighborhood of- 
fering) and sent to bed at the usual time. And then the 
hypnograph told the story. There was an enormous in- 
dividual difference, but all the children showed some effect 
and in some records the needle fairly jittered. A boy of 
eight, after seeing Movietone Follies of 1930, had double 
his usual restlessness; a boy of ten the same change after 
seeing Strictly Unconveritional. Remote Control increased 
an eight-year-old boy’s motility 13 percent, a twelve-year- 
old boy’s 62 percent; that of a girl of twelve, 85 percent, but 
of three girls of eight, sixteen and eighteen only 20 percent. 
A girl of sixteen, after seeing Just Imagine, shot up by 90 
percent, virtually doubling her usual restlessness. Billy the 
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Greta Garbo and John Gilbert in Love 


“Say, have you seen John Gilbert and Greta Garbo in Love? 
Why when he kissed her | was so thrilled | almost passed out. 
Oh for a man like that!"’ This chatter in a group of office 
girls was matched by school children and college youths 
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Kid, the story of a swashbuckling” 
killer with plenty of gunplay, > 
caused only one boy in fifteen to : 
register an increase of 50 percent ‘ 
above usual motility, while two ° 
thirds of the girls recorded more - 
than half again their normal 
wiggles and one of the girls went ° 
up by 75 percent. 2) 

The general average increase ‘ 
for the boys was 26 percent and | 
for the girls 14 percent. A degree.’ 
of disturbance tended to linger on | 
for four or five nights. The most ° 
extreme effects seemed to come 
at about the age of puberty. Says ’ 
Dr. Renshaw: ‘‘For certain highly ~ 
sensitive or weak and unstable | 
children the best hygienic policy 
would be to recommend very | 
infrequent attendance and then 
only at carefully selected films.” , 

What goes on during the per- | 
formance was studied by another , 
group of the Committee. Here the ~ 
gauge was not motility, but mo-~ 
tivity—the inten- , 
sity of emotion. | 
Christian S. Ruck-— 
mick, professor of | 
psychology at the © 
University of Iowa, and his assistant, Prof. Wendell S. Dy- 
singer, employed the psychogalvanometer. Their subjects 
were chiefly children from the public schools of Iowa City - 
from six to eighteen years of age with I.Q.’s from 90 to 110. © 
Some adults were included for purposes of comparison. — 
Using, Hop to It Bellhop, a humorous picture without — 
tenseness, the experimenters found that their adolescent — 
subjects registered twice the excitement of the adults and ~ 
the youngest group, children of six to eleven, three times as 
much. Here, as in other experiments, there were marked in- 
dividual variations. Some children of thirteen to fifteen 
gave a zero reading while one member of the same group 
registered five times the reaction of the adults. The movies 
used in this experiment were not thrillers but of the every- 
day sort. 

At the same time and with the same subjects, a record was 
made of pulse-rates against the previously established norm 
of the subjects. Children with a normal beat of 75 to 80 
ran up to 125 and 140 at the more exciting points in these 
films. At a prison scene in The Yellow Ticket, one boy of 
sixteen jumped from 80 to 154. His pulse bee practically 
at double speed. Dr. T. B. Homan of Kansas City, making 
a special experiment on a carefully chosen normal subject, 
a young woman of twenty-two, found that in ordinary films 
her pulse changed from 80 to 140, while a thriller like The 
Mysterious Dr. Fu Manchu gave readings of 150, 168, 180 
and, in one particularly harrowing scene, it registered 192. 

Speaking not of this individual case but of the general ° 
experiments on emotional reaction and pulse-beat, Professor 
Dysinger says: 


~~ --- 


They are sitting quiet; there is no chance to express the emo- 
tion in motivity; yet they are intensely stimulated. Such a situa- 
tion is bad for health, represents a deplorable mental hygiene 
and might easily contribute to the habits which are popularly called 
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“nervousness” in children. Where the 
boy or girl has a chance to work off 
emotions in the open, in exercise or 
play, it is splendid. Such excitement 
in a darkened theater is by no means 
splendid. 

Dr. Frederick Peterson, the 
distinguished neurologist of New 
York City, made the following 
comment to Henry James For- 
man, the author of the general 
volume, when asked how injuri- 
ous he thought scenes of horror 
and tense excitement might be: 

If sufficiently strong they have an 
effect very similar to shellshock 
such as soldiers received in war. 
A healthy child seeing.a picture once 
in a while will suffer no harm. But 
repeating the stimulation often 
amounts to emotional debauch. Stim- 
ulation, when often repeated, is cu- 
mulative. Scenes causing horror and 
fright are sowing the seeds in the sys- 
tem for future neuroses and psychoses 
—nervous disorders. 

These tests were made with 
quite ordinary 
films such as run 
nightly in neigh- 
borhood play- 
houses. No accu- 
rate tests were made on the thrillers, but the Committee 
gives the first-hand testimony of a mature woman (a regis- 
tered nurse, the widow of a pediatrician who had herself 
read some medicine) who has charge of children’s playrooms 
and first-aid rooms in a string of theaters in Chicago. While 
Lon Chaney’s Phantom of the Opera was running there were 
so many faintings and hysterical collapses that the ushers 
were specially drilled in handling them. Throughout the 
run there was an average of four faintings a day; on one day 
eleven people fainted, four of them men. One woman had a 
miscarriage. Children became hysterical: “‘I have had as 
many as three in my arms at once and it required an hour 
or more to quiet them. They were generally children six to 
eight years old.”’ Wild West and war films often had a similar 
effect, she testified; during The Dawn Patrol she saw chil- 
dren leap from their seats and scream with excitement. 

Prof. Herbert Blumer of Chicago collected a great num- 
ber of individual cases of horror and shock. Out of 458 
highschool autobiographies, 61 percent stated that they had 
at some time been terrified by a scene in a movie. Ninety- 
three percent of 237 younger school children answered 
“yes” when asked if they had ever been terrified. A girl of 
nineteen related how she was taken shrieking from her first 
movie, as a small child, and did not get over it for years. 
A college girl of twenty still can describe vividly her childish 
impression of “‘a horrible hairy ape with a habit of breaking 
into people’s houses.” A child of eight had nightmares for a 
month after seeing Tarzan of the Apes. A girl of fourteen 
“was so frightened by The Phantom of the Opera I could 
not scream. . . . I could not move for two or three min- 
utes.”” A college youth reported that it was two or three 
years before he got over a fear of dark places inspired by a 
boyhood viewing of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. A young 
woman of twenty was so upset by seeing a presentation of 
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MINDS MADE BY THE MOVIES 


Emotion runs through the child audience. “Pictures play 
a considerably larger part in the child’s imagination than 
do books.’ Of highschool students questioned, 64 percent 
teported “‘irresistible weeping” at pictures like Coquette 


Mary Pickford in Coquette 


Dante’s Inferno that she did not enter a theater 
again for several years. Out of a class of forty- 
four students, thirty-eight told of being fright- 
ened and thirty-one of these went back for more 
punishment—they liked it. Of his highschool students, 64 
percent reported “irresistible weeping” at pictures such as 
The Singing Fool, Beau Geste, Over the Hill and Coquette. 
One could go on indefinitely quoting Dr. Blumer’s stories. 

Unusually interesting measurements of changes in social 
attitudes were made by Prof. L. I. Thurstone of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and his assistant, Ruth C. Peterson. 
They found a Midwestern community of 5700 people, all 
whites; a town where almost no child had even seen a Negro. 
They tested the school children and found them practically 
without race prejudice. Then they arranged that the anti- 
Negro film, The Birth of a Nation, which has been revived 
with sound, should be shown in the town, and tested them 
again. Race prejudice had grown like a weed. Five months 
later, without a second showing of the film, 62 percent of the 
prejudice remained and it was still markedly present after 
eight months. 

The film Four Sons, which is anti-war and friendly to the 
German people, completely changed the attitude toward 
Germans held by junior and senior highschool pupils tested 
before and after seeing it. The change persisted at another 
test five months later. A Chinese film, Son of the Gods, 
had a similar effect on 117 highschool children in another 
town. Five hundred children who saw The Valiant, which 
opposed capital punishment, promptly reacted against 
the death sentence. The Criminal Code gave other children 
a more lenient attitude toward the punishment of crime and 
All Quiet on the Western Front registered strongly anti-war. 
Two films on similar themes, for instance The Big House and 
Numbered Men, were found to have more effect than one; 
and three films more than two—a distinctly cumulative 
effect. 

Evidence of the effects of the movies on juvenile behavior 
is clear, both statistically and in the poignant statements 
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made to Professor Blumer by children from many social 
groups; from neighborhoods rated as good, fair and of high 
delinquency; from children in public schools, detention 
homes and prisons. There is unquestionable evidence that 
some movies have a “‘good”’ effect, as in the case of the girl 
who saw Over the Hill and vowed she would see to it that her 
mother should never go to the poorhouse, or the boys who 
got a vision of service from seeing Ben Hur or Sorrell and 
Son. But for children already breaking away from home 
restraints the “good” impressions were short-lived; on the 
average, they lasted about a month. Schoolgirls who had 
already had sex experience usually kept new “good”’ resolves 
only until they next met an attractive boy who “proposi- 
tioned” them. 

The desire to be a Robin Hood, robbing the rich and giv- 
ing to the poor, seems to move many schoolboys, and the 
desire to make easy money stirred one fifth of the boys in a 
good neighborhood. This desire, specifically stated by many 
boys, leads Professor Blumer to comment: “The creation of 
desires for riches and suggestions for easily realizing them 
may dispose many and lead some to criminal behavior.” 
The gist of the “good” and the “‘bad”’ in the way of suggestion 
seems to be that the good is infrequent and fleeting, the bad 
(easy money, incitement to crime, and glorification of 
crime) constant, cumulative and to some children almost 
irresistible. A boy convicted of robbery said: “‘As I became 
older the luxuries of life showed in the movies, partly, made 
me want to possess them. I could not on the salary I was 
earning.” Another: “The ideas I got from the movies about 
easy money were from watching pictures where the hero 
never worked but seemed always to have lots of money to 
spend. . . . I thought it would be great to live that kind of 
life.’ In a group of truants and boys with behavior problems, 
55 percent said that pictures of gangsters stirred them to 
want to go and do likewise. 

A boy of eighteen, sentenced to a reformatory for robbery 
and rape, made this statement: 


I would see in a picture the “Big Shot” come in a cabaret. 
Everyone would greet him with a smile. The girls would all crowd 
around him, He would order wine and food for the girls. Tip the 
waiter $50 or more. After dining and dancing he would give the 
girls diamond bracelets, rings and fur coats. Then he would leave 
and go to meet his gang. They would all bow down to him and give 
him the dough that was taken from different rackets. When I would 
see pictures like this I would go wild and say that some day I would 
be a “Big Shot” that everyone would be afraid of, and have big 
dough. Live like a king without doing any work. 


Beyond the suggestion inherent in the plots, the gangster 
pictures show boys who want to learn how to do criminal 
things. Consider these sentences from different boys and 
young men: 

Movies have shown me the way of stealing automobiles, the 
charge for which I am now serving sentence. : 

Some of the movies I saw showed me how to jimmy a door or 
window. 

We learned from the movies how to use a glass cutter and master 
key. 

I learned from the movies the scientific way of pulling jobs— 
leave no fingerprints or telltale marks. 

The first stick-up I ever saw was in a movie and I seen how it 
was done. 

I learned something from The Gateway to Hell. It isa gangster 
picture. It shows how to drown out shots from a gun by backfiring 
a car. 


Professor Blumer made a list of thirty-one such specific 
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Motion Pictures and Youth 
The Payne Fund Studies 


THE first thorough-going study of the effects of motion pictures 

on youth has been carried on during the past four years by the 
Educational Research Committee of the Payne Fund of which the 
chairman is Prof. W. W. Charters, director of educational research 
at Ohio State University. The study was undertaken at the instance 
of the Motion Picture Research Council, 366 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, of which the chairman is John Grier Hibben, 
president-emeritus of Princeton University, and the director, 
William H. Short. 

First fruit of the research to be published will be a popular 
summary volume, Our Movie-Made Children, by Henry James 
Forman (Macmillan, probable publication date May, probable 
price $2). 

Following this will be nine research volumes, written by the 
eighteen psychologists and sociologists who make up the Edu- 
cational Research Committee. All will be published by the 
Macmillan Company at the dates tentatively given after each 
volume: 


Motion Pictures and Youth: An Introduction, by W. W. 
Charters, director, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University; combined with Motion Pictures and Mores, by 
Charles C. Peters, professor of education, Pennsylvania State 
College. Probable date September. 


The Content of Motion Pictures, combined with Children’s 
Attendance at Motion Pictures, both by Edgar Dale, research 
associate, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Probably July or August. 


Getting Ideas from the Movies, by P. W. Holaday, director of 
research, Indianapolis Public Schools, and George D. Stoddard, 
director, lowa Child Welfare Research Station. Probably July or 
August. 


Children’s Sleep, by Samuel Renshaw, Vernon A. Miller and 
Dorothy Marquis, Department of Psychology, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, combined with Emotional Responses of Children to the 
Motion Picture Situation, by W. S. Dysinger and Christian A. 
Ruckmick, Department of Psychology, State University of lowa. 
Probably June. 


Motion Pictures and the Social Attitudes of Children, by Ruth 
C. Peterson and L. L. Thurstone, Department of Psychology, 
University of Chicago; combined’ with The Relationship of 
Moving Pictures to the Character and Attitudes of Children, by 
Mark A. May, Institute of Human Relations, Yale University, 
and Frank A. Shuttleworth, State University of lowa. Probably 
July. 

Movies and Conduct, by Herbert Blumer, Department of 
Sociology, University of Chicago. Probably June. 

Movies, Delinquency and Crime, by Herbert Blumer and 
Philip M. Hauser, Department of Sociology, University of 
Chicago. Probably June. 

Boys, Movies and City Streets, by Paul G. Cressey and 
Frederic M. Thrasher, School of Education, New York University. 
Probably July or August. 

How to Appreciate Motion Pictures, by Edgar Dale, research 
associate, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University. 
Probably July or August. 


bits of training in burglary which young fellows in prison 
told him they had learned from watching gangster pictures. 
A number of boys, now serving sentences, relate how they 
not only got the idea and the technique of robbery from a 
picture, but were so fired by what they had seen that they 
went out at the end of the performance and tried it on a 
neighborhood store. 

Of 110 young men in a prison, 49 percent said that the 
movies had first created in them the desire to carry a gun, 
28 percent a desire to pull off a hold-up, 21 percent on how 
to fool the police, 12 percent that (Continued on page 287) 
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The Tennessee Valley plan for control and use of water flow. Figure 1 marks river regulation works, dams and reser- 
voirs; 2, power lines to distribute current; 3, forest cover on slopes. X marks Muscle Shoals dam. Maps by the author 


TENNESSEE—SEED OF A NATIONAL PLAN 


BY BENTON MACKAYE 


USCLE SHOALS,—to be or not to be publicly 
M operated? That was the question. That zs the ques- 
tion, yet unanswered, before Congress. The question 

has been sharpened by President Roosevelt’s proposed 
development of the Tennessee River Valley: shall a public 
concern (the United States government) do the job for 
public service, or a private concern (a power company) do 
the job for private profit? The same old question. But it is 
broadened as well as sharpened. President Roosevelt has 
spread it out from a dam to a river to a region; from the 
Muscle Shoals dam to the Tennessee River to the Appa- 
- Jachian Region. He has done more—he has related a local 
project to a national emergency; he has sown the seed of that 
“national planning” announced in his inauguration speech. 


T is a good place to begin, the old Tennessee Valley. It was 
where Daniel Boone began; where the first march ‘‘West- 
ward Ho!’ began—right there through the Watauga 
River, one of the upper branches of the Tennessee. I used to 
think of Daniel in my younger days when, back in 1908, as a 
government forester under Gifford Pinchot and President 
“T. R.”, I was sent into those self-same upper branches to 
study the forest growth on their steep eroding slopes. And 
now that I’m a generation older I’ll dare divulge, in strictest 
confidence, how in those blossoming June days I did at times 
dismount my Dobbin in some strategic gap and, climbing up 
among the luxuriant hardwoods, would in pretense shade 
my eyes and focus them on the serene bottomlands below, 
wondering whether Daniel himself ever 
looked on them thus while entering his 
promised continent. And I could pause right 
here and tell you wondrous tales of the 
gentle, self-lawed folks hoeing their hillside 
cornfields under the ‘‘deadenings”’ or sitting 
by twilight on the veranda above the wal- 
_ lowing razorback. 


‘*What happened to the sun the other day?” once drawled 
my host on such a twilight spot, about three nights after 
a solar eclipse. 

I explained according to Copernicus and the Red School- 
house geography. Host looked blank and with exquisite tact 
refrained from open argument. 

“Right smart distance to the sun, I suppose?” 

“Right smart,’ I answered to his lead. 

“Well,” says he, coming to the point, ‘“‘the Bzble says 
there’s four corners of the earth and an angel at each corner”’ 
—this spoken with a clinching air of gravity that woke me 
up. 

*T see,” says I, “‘you don’t agree with this notion that the 
earth is round; apparently you believe that it’s flat.” 

“Well, I’m bound to say it’s flat in every place that J 
ever was!” 

And so he won. 

The Roosevelt plan, alas, will impose Copernicus upon 
these trusting souls; but it will also, if rightly handled, result 
in swapping the cultures, not the crudities, of mountaineer 
and metropolitan. The Roosevelt plan has a decided cultural 
aspect but we shall consider first its purely physical side. 
This consists in conserving certain natural resources— 
forests, soils, waters; and these are all involved in the control 
and use of one of them—namely, the flow of water. 

In the control and use of water flow there are three chief 
classes of public works: river regulation works; power 
lines; maintenance of forest cover. 


When President Roosevelt announced that hereafter Muscle 
Shoals is to be a public concern he opened the door to a better 
life for half the people in the United States. For upstream de- 
velopments in the Tennessee Valley can be matched in a score of 
other Appalachian valleys up to the far-off Canadian border 
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River regulation works cover a variety of plant for checking 
the stream’s flow and holding it in bounds. The storage 
reservoir is the basic means: this stores the flood and lets it 
out again in a steady leyel from one peak to the next; the 
storage at Muscle Shoals makes only one in a string of 
storages; most of these are planned for the headwater valleys 
—the Hiwassee, the Little Tennessee, the Pigeon, the 
French Broad, the upper Holston. With reservoirs upstream 
go levees and revetment works downstream, holding the 
water in its channel. The river is an individual with a 
behavior of its own; its control is a whole technology. 


Power lines are in effect extensions of the rivers wherein the 
flow, converted into electric juice, moves on through copper 
wires from power-plant to smokeless factory and home. The 
location of new power lines therefore involves the larger 
problem of locating the towns to be supplied. These towns 
would of course be down in the valley bottoms and not up 
on the mountains; and we shall return to this important 
part of civilization-building. 

Forest cover is needed however up on the mountain slopes, 
there to hold in check the headwater streams and act as 
sponge in absorbing the pelting rains; forest cover is indeed 
a sort of giant’s doormat flung athwart the mountain, a 
natural reservoir above the man-made kind. 


All three means (river works, power lines, forest main- 
tenance) require their measure of labor, and President 
Roosevelt thereby hopes to set at work many thousands 
of men. Well, that depends upon how far he and Congress 
care to go. And right here is a practical point to bear in 
mind: that forest work gives more jobs, per money expended, 
than building dams or power lines. 

Forest jobs are of various kinds. Of course there’s tree 
planting (though many gaps should be reforested by natu- 
ral seeding). But quite as important as forest planting is 
forest thinning. This aids the fittest trees in their survival 
and “‘fattens” them for final crops, and the whole 
Eastern forest should have a wholesale thinning. 
There’s work enough in the forests alone to 
give jobs to all the men whose physical sus- 
tenance Congress would pay for. For it 
is work of a prehistoric type: the 
human engine (aided by axe and 
horse) does the bulk of the oper- 
ation; the lumberjack is one 
last man of flesh and 
blood whose job has 
not been seized by 
the iron man of 
mechanism. 
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comparison made of employment available per $100 ex- 


penditure, between forest and construction work. For every 


man-day needed on a certain California aqueduct, forest 


work (all kinds averaged) would require 5.75 man-days; ‘ 
forest improvement (fire protection, thinnings) would need / 
6.50 man-days; and forest planting, 10.85 man-days. So * 


here, back in the woods, is the place if any to absorb the 
present unemployed, and this indeed is slowly being done 
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in the public forests within the Appalachian domain. 


There is another practical point to bear in mind. It applies’ ’ 
especially to power lines and the town-building which natu- | 


rally goes with them. Question, is this dream of President 
Roosevelt to come true in a piece of true statescraft—or. 
in one more real-estate adventure? Is the word ‘“Tennessee”’ 
to join company with “Florida”? How about it, Mr. Presi- 
dent? Speculation is all it will amount to unless you take 
special measures to prevent it. 


The Appalachian Valleys 


O much for the Tennessee Valley project. But President 
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Roosevelt hints at something further—that Tennessee ~ 


is but the seed. After all Mr. Roosevelt is president of 


Canada 


How 
water 
flow might 
be controlled 
and used in all 
the Appalachian 
valleys as in the plan 
for the Tennessee River 
valley. The shaded areas 

are sources of water. The 
arrows point the trend of the 
flow. 1, indicates river regulation 
works, 2, power lines in the lower val- 
leys; 3, forest cover on mountain slopes 


something more extensive than the 
Tennessee Valley. He says the scheme 
would apply in other valleys. It surely would; 
and some fifteen others are at hand through the 
Appalachian Mountain region—the Kanawah, 
James, Shenandoah, Susquehanna, Delaware, Hudson, 
Connecticut and several more. 

Each of these valleys repeats the need toward waters, 


power, forests. Witness New England’s great flood of 
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November 1927; witness the cry of her folks for cheap elec- 
tric juice (to catch up with their neighbors over in Canada); 
witness her forests, more depleted than those on the southern 
crests. Yet this array of Appalachian valleys embraces a 
physical empire whose power in terms of natural resources 
is second to none on earth. These valleys taken together 
rival the whole continent of Europe—both in bulk and in 
balance found of iron, coal and waterpower, of soils and 
latent forest growth. The mountains, forests, fields of this 
Appalachian country make it one of the most glorious en- 
vironments in which to restore the exiled art of living. And half 
the people of America live within these valleys or close by. 

Mr. Roosevelt relates his program to the present national 
emergency. Let us look at this grave aspect of the matter. 
Let us ask (along with Lincoln) ‘“‘where we are and whither 
we are tending?” 


Where and Whither 


E of America live in the most powerful physical empire 

on earth; and we of twentieth-century America live 
in what (by measurement if not appearance) is the greatest 
physical culmination yet in human history (not excepting 
the Flood). We live in the top-notch stage of an accelerating 
process of industry. To see this, take a fleeting glance at 
mankind’s engineering progress. 

Begin with the engine of the human body. This is capable, 
on the average, of an output of 1,500,000 foot-pounds per 
eight-hour day; this is equivalent to the output of a one 
tenth horsepower motor running during the same period; it 
is equivalent to using up or consuming about 2000 kilogram 
calories per day. Neanderthal man of B.C. 200,000 subsisted 
on this effort. Neolithic man of B.C. 7000 brought to his aid 
domesticated animals: by this means, plus soil culture and 
crude uses of fire, he made available about double the 
energy at the command of man unaided (or about 
4000 kilogram calories per day). Roughly speaking 
this was the ration also of the average Roman 
living in A.D. 1 and of the average American 
in 1776. 

Since about 1830 the daily ration of 
energy at the command of the average 
American has increased on account 
of the development of a new ex- 
traneous means of living, 
namely the harnessing of 
the energy of coal, oil, 
waterpower and other 
inorganic resources - 
through steam Jia~ 
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and electric machinery. Thereby the daily per capita energy 
ration has increased about as follows: 


INSEAD) & oie 08) Ge Oana iC CREA ee I 2,600 kilogram calories 
USED). i) 5: as ce Saag ce a 30,000 “ ce 
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The above figures are given through the courtesy and 
permission of Technocracy. According to them, modern 
mechanical power could hand out to Mr. Average American 
today seventy-seven times the energy ration of unaided 
prehistoric man; or thirty-eight times the ration of crudely 
aided historic man; or more than twice the ration of our- 
selves a generation ago (in 1900). Such is “the Flood’? of 
modern power. 

So here is where we seem to be: in an empire second to 
none on earth; in a stage of mechanical power wholly foreign 
to all past history. Whither are we tending? 


Less Work—More Leisure 
HATEVER else the future holds for us, a redistribu- 
tion of activity seems to be among the items—less 
work and more leisure. What else can we expect from an 
industrial mechanism which increases, seventy-seven times 


Me ae How 
Le popula- 
ee IOVS tion flow 
might be con- 


trolled in the 

Appalachian val- 

leys. The big dots are 

Principal cities— 

sources of the “backflow’’ 

of population. The arrows 

show the trend, via highway. 

The means of control are: A, a 
townless highway to connect the 
valleys; B, highwayless towns, C, wil- 
derness area to be reserved on the slopes 


over, a man’s capacity for doing work? 
Right now a quarter of America’s popula- 

tion is—pitiably and tragically—placed with- 
in a “leisure class’; and more than half of 
their one-time normal jobs (55 percent) would 

now, even under total business revival, be taken by 
machines, not men. No, this spells not the world’s end. 
Rationality in time must somehow come; men be placed 
at part-time labor; paid with the lavish gifts of power; and 
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thus comfort, not destitution, become the running-mate 
of leisure. 

But this alone would not spell the world’s redemption. 
Culture beside comfort must be added if we would still 
escape perdition. Man lives not by bread alone, nor by 
clothing, nor by shelter: a fourth ingredient is needed— 
a thing called environment. What coal and soil and timber 
are to industry so environment is to culture—the source 
from which it springs. If we: are tending toward leisure, 
then half the task of statesmanship is to stimulate our cul- 
ture. To preserve the source thereof (within our dwelling- 
place and land) is half the task of public works. 

Don’t confuse environment with beauty: don’t confuse the 
total source with any part thereof. Environment is outward 
influence; it is literal and mental atmosphere; it is a per- 
meating medium of life. This medium is pliable: it can be 
molded toward definite goals: toward safety of surroundings; 
toward salubrity of temperature; toward presence of the 
beautiful in nature, man, and both. It can be purged of 
definite defects: of disease germs, baneful odors, hideous 
sights, jarring sounds. Environment may be likened to the 
spectrum: with safety at one end and beauty at the other; 
with the salubrious and the healthful in between. 

Three environments stand forth as fundamental to our 
needs—the primeval, the communal, and the rural. Each 
is an elemental presence; each appeals to all of human kind; 
each is the source of a special outdoor culture embodied 
respectively in forest, home, and wayside. A fourth environ- 
ment stands forth as the negation of the elemental—an 
influence intrusive upon the native base: I refer to the com- 
mercial or metropolitan slum. This slum is the product 
largely of accelerated power; it invades the sources of our 
culture (forest, home, wayside). 

We are tending toward leisure with the sources of cul- 
ture threatened; we have arrived at a leisure acute with 
destitution. 

What then to do? Relieve the present and protect the 
future. Such in two words seems to be Mr. Roosevelt’s 
program. Its application in the Tennessee Valley can be 
repeated in other valleys; Tennessee is but the gate to the 
Appalachian country. The control and use of the flow of 
water makes, as we have seen, the physical portion of the 
program. This is the base for the cultural portion — the 
conservation of the basic settings (of wilderness, community, 
wayside) and their protection from the influx of the metro- 
politan slum. In short, to conserve the basic cultural settings 
we must control the flow of the metropolis. 


Control of Population Flow 


O we pass from the flow of water to that of population. 
The river is the guide in one, the highway in the other. 
The highway is to 1933 what the railway was to 1833—the 
framework of a civilization. Let us see how this came to be. 
Return to 1776. The average American of that day, like 
the Egyptian and the Neolithic, subsisted, as we have seen, 
on a daily energy ration of 4000 kilogram calories; and like- 
wise with our own great-grandpapa of 1833, driving his 
oxen in front of the Covered Wagon which led the first 
American migration across the continent. Enter now (in 
the 1830’s) the Iron Horse, beginning to replace the Covered 
Wagon; enter therewith the steam age with its higher daily 
energy ration; enter also the second American migration— 
a factory migration on top of the agrarian—a reflow of the 
population on the new technical basis. 
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Jump now to 1900. The growth of the new technique 
has made a whirlpool around the factory and skyscraper; 
and a third migration has now got going—the inflow of 
the population sucking in from the rural areas toward the 
urban centers. As streams of water flow in to the millpond 
and push against the dam, so with inflow of population 
against the factory and office building: in each case a tidal 
movement pushes back ‘“‘upstream.” This backflow of the 
population makes the fourth American migration—today’s. 
The backflow is the movement back into the suburbs and 


beyond; it is the invasion of the hinterland by the metro- — 


politan slum. 


Compare the sources of our “‘flows.”? The mountain forest — 


is the source of the flow of water along the river; the metrop- 
olis is the source of the “backflow” along the highway. The 
Appalachian valleys (especially those between the Tennessee 


and the Hudson) lie in the wake of the backflows from all — 
the big eastern centers. To handle these backflows within © 
these valleys is the major task of planning in this region. © 
Indeed the inter-mountain lane formed by these valleys | 
(from Lake Champlain to Tennessee) is perhaps the most — 
strategic line for guiding the present or fourth American © 
migration and for molding the country’s future. Governor | 


Al Smith has suggested having a dictator of public works. 
If I were given the job I’d build a specially constructed 


highway through this inter-mountain lane from one end to | 
the other. Its purpose would be to hold in check the “flood” | 
of population from the cities (even as the river holds in — 


check a flood of waters from the mountains). 


The Townless Highway 
T takes a special kind of highway to hold this flood in check. 
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Elsewhere I have described it. I’ve called it a ‘“‘townless — 


highway”’ (it would as far as possible avoid passing through 
the towns). Another name is ‘‘insulated highway,” and still 


another is ‘“‘cement railroad” [see Survey Graphic for | 
November 1932]. Its major design is nothing more nor less 
than the pattern of a railroad: establish stations for entrance ~ 
and departure where gas and food and every traveler’s whim — 
is to be served; then close the road between the stations to — 


entrance, parking, exit. 


The essence of the pattern is inaccessibility. Edward Bassett | 


gives a well chosen name to the inter-station stretch: he calls 
it a “‘freeway.’”’ To make its meaning clear he defines it side 
by side with two other concepts with which it is continually 
confused. Here they are: 

A “highway” is a strip of public land devoted to movement over 
which the abutting property owners have the right of light, air 
and access. 

A “parkway” is a strip of public land devoted to recreation over 
which the abutting property owners have no right of light, air or 
access. 


A “freeway” is a strip of public land devoted to movement over | 


which the abutting property owners have no right of light, air or 
access. 

Thus the freeway, by excluding abutting property owners, 
makes it automatically pointless to erect buildings of any 
sort beside the way. This means that the freeway must ac- 
quire its own right-of-way, since to improve an old highway 
and then try to exclude the abutting owners would usually 
precipitate a hornet’s nest of litigation. The freeway auto- 
matically kills the motor slum and (especially if double- 
tracked) cuts down the chance of accident; it creates an 
environment of automatic safety along with one of sponta- 
neous rural wayside beauty. (Continued on page 293) 


MEN WHO MAKE THE BEER 


BY BEULAH AMIDON 


Will the new beer-making give much employment? Has 


mechanization reached a point where fewer men can fill more 


City, I visited one of the Brooklyn breweries. 

For ‘nearly three years the various industrial 
plants I have seen have been “‘fairly quiet,” in 
the words of management; ‘“‘dead on their feet,”’ 
in the opinion of workers, waiting in hopeless 
lines outside the factory gates. It was like a movie cut-back 
to other days to visit the brewery. Trucks were standing in 
line for a chance to back up to the loading platform. Another 
line of trucks honked impatiently for a turn to unload bottles, 
cases, labels, barrels, machine parts, supplies. Men bustled 
here and there. 

The brewery itself was founded sixty-five years ago by a 
German brewer and is headed now by two of his grandsons. 
The old family home became the testing laboratory. The 
little “‘brew-house”’ across the road was replaced by a great 
plant covering acres of ground. “Der grosse Kessel,’ as the 
brew-master lovingly calls the vast main cauldron, holds a 
thousand barrels of beer, 31,000 gallons. Beer in process is 
pumped from one part of the plant to another—brew-house, 
lager-house, bottle-house. Complex, almost sentient ma- 
chinery sterilizes its containers, bottles it, pasteurizes it, 
labels it, shoots the filled cases or kegs to waiting trucks. 
Within the plant, production, repair and new installation 
were all being pushed to the limit. Alongside a half dozen 
machines that, with clever mechanical fingers, scrubbed, 
rinsed, filled, capped, labelled a seemingly endless line of 
beer bottles, mechanics and their helpers were preparing 

locations for four more such units. 

‘“We were down to 5 percent of our pre-prohibition pro- 
duction,” my guide told me. “‘We’re stepping her up as fast 
as we can, but we’re only about 30 percent now. Nobody 
knows what the demand is going to be. We don’t want to 
overdo it. But we surely can use all the men and all the equip- 
ment we can get hold of right now.” 

On the faces of the workers themselves, in their voices, 
their manner, were eagerness and confidence. To some of 
them it meant a chance to learn a new job, with a hope of 
security. To many it meant getting ‘‘the old job” back. 
Brewery workers have always been a fairly compact group. 
There are few skilled jobs in a brewery, few even that can 
be called semi-skilled. The men who held those jobs in pre- 
prohibition days were apt to keep them year after year and 
to be highly regarded by their employers and their fellows. 


T= day legal beer went on sale in New York 


Yesterday thousands of men were employed as teamsters 


containers? What are the labor policies of the brewers? Have 
the brewery workers’ unions survived prohibition? What of 
the coopers, bottle-makers, cap-makers, label lithographers? 


Witness the personal that appeared recently in leading 
New York dailies: 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 
INFORMATION AS TO WHEREABOUTS OF MAXL 
DUNKELDORFF. 

Any one knowing the "present address of Maxl Dunkeldorff, 
Stock-House foreman for the old Bernheimer & Schwartz Brewery 
(now Horton Pilsener Brewing Co.), Amsterdam Av. and 128th 
St., please telephone or telegraph the brewery. Suitable reward. 

Horton Pilsener Brewing Company, 
Amsterdam Av. and 128th St. 
Telephone MOnument 2-8600 


But skilled or unskilled the brewery workers are an un- 
usually stable labor group, with jobs for the older men as 
well as for the inexperienced. Unionism has for more than 
fifty years been an important factor in the industry. 


HE headquarters of Brewery Workers Union No. 1, or- 

ganized in 1884 and still powerful, is one flight up in an 
old building in the heart of Yorkville, the German section 
of New York City. Three days after legal beer went on sale in 
the city, the sidewalk, the halls, the secretary’s office were 
thronged with workers. The union, like the brewery owners, 
had been caught unawares by the revival of the industry. 

“We looked for beer maybe by July,” said a tall German 
workman as I waited my turn to speak with the secretary. 
“This wild man in Washington, he gets it on draught before 
East’. We got so much work all of a sudden there ain’t the 
men to do it. It’s a long time since we got that trouble, 
bei Gott.” 

The secretary stood behind a bookkeeper’s desk and an 
assistant kept the line moving. A journalist in quest of facts 
was obviously an unwelcome interruption. 

“IT am in four breweries this morning,” the secretary said, 
‘and I don’t have time for one glass of beer. And then some- 
one thinks I got time to stop and talk! Nu, what is it?” he 
added, with kindly German patience. ‘“‘How this beer 
business affects the workers? Well, what we know about 


Today delivery is almost wholly by large fast motors 
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One of the few remaining jobs of hand-work in a brewery. The cooper above 
is tightening the hoops on veteran beer barrels called into service again. 
The coopers were the hardest hit of all the trades affected by prohibition 


here is that it-is giving them jobs. Every union member in 
Greater New York has a job now, and we got to fill calls with 
non-union men.”’ Before prohibition, he stated, there were 
“about ten thousand men at work in the local breweries.” 
During prohibition it “got down to about two thousand. 
How many is at work now I don’t have the figures for. But 
it is more every day. Up till two, three months anyway there 
will be more jobs filled every day, I think.” 

The brewery workers were organized “‘you can say 100 
percent” before prohibition. A bootleg brewing industry 
sprang up in the interval, but that is a different story. In the 
past fourteen years some of the old breweries have made soft 
drinks, some have turned into ice or refrigeration plants, 
grown mushrooms, or developed other projects. Those that 
remained in operation at all have been running with only a 
small proportion of their former working force. But the old 
labor organization has been held together. ‘‘The breweries 
are starting up a 100 percent union,” the secretary of Union 
No. 1 states, ‘‘and they are going on that way.” 

Brewing is one of the few American industries that has 
been organized as an industrial union. This form of organi- 
zation grew out of bitter experience in the closing decades of 
the last century, when the men who actually mix malt and 


hops and attend to the fermentation process found them- 
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selves too small a group to withstand the | 
pressure of the organized employers. They hae! 
to have the support of the drivers, coopers. j 
engineers, firemen, maltsters and other workers | 
who, although not literally brewers, are em- / 
ployed in and around breweries. The form off 
organization has been both a strength and a~ 
weakness. It made a group sufficiently large | 
and inclusive to carry weight with employers 4 
and with the public. On the other hand, the | 
organization, affiliated as it is with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, has been weakened | 
by almost continuous jurisdictional disputes | 
with craft unions. Bottlers, coopers, painters, | 
carpenters and others included in the brewery | 
workers’ union are claimed by other organiza- 
tions. A good deal of the attention and energy | 
of the union has long been engrossed by such | 
disputes. 
But no one who goes back to the yellowed 


of the organized brewery workers, and reads | 


against which the union protested in its early ) 
days, can miss the importance of labor 


files of the Brauer Zeitung, for years the journal} 


the accounts of wages and working conditions | 


organization. 

When Brewery Workers Union No. 1 was~ 
young, a fourteen-hour day with eight hours’ ” 
work on Sunday was not unusual. The em- 
ployes were forced to accept whatever board — 


were encouraged to drink “‘plenty of beer,” 
privilege which was taken into account in set- 
ting wage-rates and which was often abused by 
exhausted workers. “The evil of ‘free beer’ 
which alone makes our cruel hours of toil — 
endurable undermines our health and weakens ~ 
our will,” according to an editorial in one of 
the old papers. 

The first brewery workers’ union organized — 
in Cincinnati in 1881 drew up these demands: 
a reduction of the work day from thirteen and a half to ten 
hours; a minimum wage of sixty dollars a month; the work- 
men to be permitted to get board and lodging where they 
pleased; Sunday work cut from eight to four hours. 


ARLY experience taught the brewery workers the weak- 
ness of the strike as a weapon in their hands. Because of 
the few skilled jobs involved in brewing and in the allied 
trades included in the industrial union, it was easy enough 
for the owners to man their plants and also their distribution 
system with “scabs,” disregarding their striking workmen 
with little loss to themselves. The brewery workers thereupon 
developed the boycott as their chief offensive weapon. This 
called for a united stand not only by the brewery workers’ 
union but by all organized labor in the community. 

“We could do it,” a union member explained to me, 
“because beer isn’t like soap or cloth or something where the 
women do the buying. Men are better organized than 
women. And anyway—well, you know how it is yourself. 
Men stick together better than women do. Men make beer 
and men buy beer. And a whole lot of men have gone thirsty 
sooner than buy ‘unfair’ beer.’’ But while effective in local 
struggles, the boycott failed when the men tried to use it on 
a wider front. 
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and lodging the employer provided. The men | 
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‘Jemployes in the brewing industry is now ancient 


Hcott “pool beer’ and any saloon that sold it, 


‘ 


The great struggle between employers and 


history. But back in the late eighties and nine- 
ties the ““New York Beer Pool,” organized by 
the employers to combat the growing strength 
of the union, and the attempt by labor to boy- 


filled columns of the dailies as well as of the 
labor press. The weakness of the labor move- 
ment made the boycott ineffective. More than 
four thousand brewery workers were “locked 
out” in Greater New York and the local union 
membership was reduced to a few hundred. 
Then came a general lockout of all the brewery 
workers in the country. The warfare ended 
with a compromise, as war usually does. The 
union was gradually rebuilt and a fairly satis- 
factory working relationship between employ- 
ers and employes has been maintained. 

Julius Liebmann, one of the heads of the 
great Liebmann Brewery in Brooklyn and a 
former president of the United States Brewers’ 
Association, gave me the brewery owners’ side 
of this old story when I went to him for light on 
employer-employe relations in the industry: 


The relations between brewery employers and workers have 
been most harmonious and there has been very little friction since 
1883, at about which time most breweries were unionized. The 
one serious break in these peaceful relations was about 1887, when 
there was a general lockout of all the brewery workers in the 
United States. 

This was not due to any difference between employers and work- 
ers either as to rate of wages or hours, but was caused by the 
demands of the union that only union-made goods from outside 
be handled by brewery workers. This plan worked for some time, 
but was finally found by management to be an impractical restric- 
tion. An employer in one city might have made a contract with a 
maltster or cooper in another city, knowing him to be unionized, 
but after the contract was made, the maltster or cooper through 
labor trouble in his own plant would be declared unfair by the 
union. How was it possible for a brewery to cancel a contract 
legitimately made prior to that time? 

As trouble on this account occurred a great many times, all 
brewers declared a general lockout. They dismissed all their work- 
men and posted notices that they would re-employ them next day, 
guaranteeing for the coming year that all the conditions prescribed 
by the union rules in the breweries would be continued except the 
recognition of the union as such. Only a small percentage of the 
men returned at once and non-union men were employed. Gradu- 
ally the old men were taken on, and after a while the breweries in 
the various cities again organized until after six or eight years the 
breweries were once more unionized. That was all forty years ago. 
Since then, I think you can say that on the whole things have been 
pretty peaceful. 


A good many brewery workers feel that the subsequent 
comparative peace in their industry was due less to a reason- 
able settlement of differences between owners and workers 
than to “‘weakened spirit” within the union. For years the 
brewery workers, almost all German-Americans, were a 
fairly radical group. Most of them were socialists, and their 
paper preached not only unionism but the socialist political 
creed. The Declaration of Principles of the International 
Union of United Brewery Workmen is a militantly class- 
conscious document. Long before prohibition, however, 
workers of other nationalities entered the breweries in sub- 
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AS an 


Bottling is an outstanding example of the mechanization of brewing. Bot- 
tles are washed and sterilized in the large drum at the right, rinsed, dried, 
filled with beer, capped, pasteurized and labelled without human handling 


stantial numbers. These newcomers had little philosophical 
interest in the labor movement and were definitely suspicious 
of anything labelled ‘‘socialist.”’ 

“But it wasn’t the new people that weakened the union 
spirit,” the wife of a brewery worker explained to me. Her 
husband has been in the industry ‘“‘boy and man for nearly 
fifty years.” He himself is a German, “‘but he don’t lay the 
change to the new blood in the breweries. He holds it goes 
deeper. The workers have been drawed too close to the 
capitalists. They’ve all had to work together against prohi- 
bition. When two parties sit at a table day after day figuring 
how to lick the same enemy, why of course they can’t turn 
right around and begin to fight each other. It’s unions and 
capitalists battling prohibition together that has broke down 
the old-time class-consciousness.”’ 

But in spite of the comparative peace in the industry and 
the ‘weakened class-consciousness” that many of the union 
members deplore, the organized brewery workers more than 
once resorted to force to carry a point with their employers in 
the two decades between the settlement of ‘“‘the big fight” 
and prohibition. To strengthen the boycott as a weapon in 
local difficulties, the Union purchased, soon after the turn of 
the century, an interest in the Herancourt Brewery in Cin- 
cinnati. This establishment became the largest brewery in 
that area. From it “fair” beer could be shipped into any 
community where the brewery workers were on strike, so 
that organized labor need not “go thirsty’ in order to main- 
tain the boycott. Describing this project, Joseph Obergfell, 
international secretary, writing in The Federationist several 
years ago, reported’that the Herancourt had supplied “‘fair” 
beer to various communities over a fairly long period, to Los 
Angeles for a year, for example, to Washington for “‘a year 
and eleven days.” The Herancourt Brewery ceased opera- 
tion in 1921. It was too large a plant to make near-beer. The 
mechanical department was turned into an ice plant. With 
“modification” apparently far in the future, the union interest 
in the brewery was finally sold. Whether a similar project 
will be undertaken union spokesmen are not yet able to state. 

The brewing industry never (Continued on page 276) 
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THE ERDELE. GiRE GING GARD 


BY HELEN HALL 


HE men call it a ‘card to the gov’ner” and I should like 

to offer it as Exhibit A in rebuttal of the prevailing no- 

tion in America that unemployment insurance has 
stripped the working people of England of their eagerness for 
work. To me this little green card is one of the most signifi- 
cant bits of paper in England. It is handed a man at the 
Labour Exchange when he is given a chance to apply for a 
job. The day before my visit to one of the London Exchanges, 
the official at the desk who gave out the green cards had 
broken down because of the strain of hearing the men, day 
after day, beg for a chance to work. 

It is to the Labour Exchange that a man reports as soon as 
he is out of work. It is here that he draws his unemployment 
insurance and here that, so long as he draws it, he must sign 
on at least twice a week as token that he is able and willing 
to accept any suitable job the exchange has to offer. The 
National System of Labour Exchanges was established in 
1909, so that when the first British Unemployment Insurance 
Act was passed two years later, there was this base from 
which to operate. That both services are taken care of in the 
same building in each district is a combina- 
tion of both psychological and administra- 
tive importance. The lines of men waiting to 
receive their benefits are there and so are 
lines waiting in front of the desk where cards 
of introduction are made out to the “‘gov’- 
ners.” 

In more than one exchange I was told 
that those lines which form to get the insur- 
ance are peaceful and orderly, but that those 
made up of men seeking work often have to 
be handled by the police. Apparently this 
desk was the only sore spot in the exchange. 
With few openings to try for each day, your 
place in the job-line is precious and to be 
fought for, even though a few feet away is 


between the two lines that form in the British Labour Exchanges. 
The insurance-line stands for a weekly cash benefit that is sure 
for the families of men out of work. The job-line stands for 
facilitating re-employment and for cutting down the length of 
benefit; and is a rough work-test. We have nothing as yet in the 


the Unemployment Division of the National Federation of Settle- 

ments followed the lines back to their homes and found that they 

give the people a footing in their inveterate search for work, 
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the line in which you are assured of both food and shelter — 

When I was first shown one of the little green cards, I did~ 
not grasp how significantly they bore on this point; but it~ 
was impressed upon me by the unemployed themselves, as 
my visits went forward among families on the “dole.” 
Half England calls the scheme of out-of-work benefits by the _ 
term that is invariably used in America by those who 
would discredit British unemployment insurance. But in ™ 
London itself, the workers speak of it as being “‘on the Libor,” ~ 
because of its association with the Labour Exchange. And as 
I talked with them, one after another, instead of wondering 
how men could be content to stop looking for work (which 
we are led to believe is the British case), I found myself con- 
stantly surprised at the tenacity with which they clung to 
the hunt. I had been assured officially that this was so, but I 
wanted to see and talk with the working people themselves, 
for in a world of propaganda we all dislike to be its victims. 
I can imagine no greater satisfaction than mine when, in 
truly American fashion, I ‘‘checked and double-checked”’ 
on my findings in England. 
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The oldest myth as to unemployment insurance falls to the floor _, 
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ILVERTOWN stretches itself with particular dinginess 
toward the east of London, its name rivaling Rotten Row 
in inappropriateness. Mrs. Lupton, the cozy little woman 
who was my hostess and guide, started me off with a potent 
cup of tea which we sipped from her best cups, accompanied 
with her running comment on politics, for she represented a 
young Conservative who was standing for Parliament for the 
district. It was a discourse full of homely insight and I 
remember how she began. 

“Yes, I can take you to anyone in the neighborhood for J 
am friends to them all. This is a Labour district, but what I 
says to myself is this: ‘A good Labour vote today may be a 
good Conservative vote tomorrow.’ And I just try and tell 
the people the rights of the thing as I see it. But,”’ she ended, 
as we finished our tea and she put on her bonnet, “‘no matter 
what your party, I fancy there’s none of us that would deny 
the mercy that the insurance has been. Even with it, times 
are hard enough in Silvertown. We could never take care of 
our people out of our local rates.” 

We went in and out, through forlorn streets, and between 
calls, when Mrs. Lupton spied passersby who had been out 
of work, she hailed them and we talked. At the Merri- 
wethers, a young boy told us that his parents were both out 
and, with English reticence, said no more. A little further on, 
at the Rackhams, we learned the reason. That morning the 
heads of these two families had started out to look for work 
on their own. They had tossed up a coin to decide where to 
try this time and ‘“‘had gone Woolwich way for a kick-off,” 
making the rounds for five miles and calling at all possible 
firms en route. Mr. Rackham told me the story and he 
named each firm as they went along, Mrs. Lupton and Mrs. 
Rackham checking them off with a knowing nod. At the end 
of their five miles, the two men stopped, wondering which 
way to go next. There they met an acquaintance who had 
come along on a similar round, and were talking together 
‘about some of their old generals and managers,”’ when Mr. 
Merriwether said, ‘‘I do feel bad,” and, as Mr. Rackham 
told it to us, ““down he went. The police called the doctor 
and the doctor said, ‘Unemployed by the look of ’im—’e 
aren’t ’ad enough food,’ and ’e takes ’im to the ’ospital. By 
lookin’ they finds ’e ’as appendicitis and they operates right 
off. °E ’ad been ’avin’ pains for a bit back, but he would go 
lookin’, for ’e’s been out two years. It’s ’eart-breakin’ tryin’ 
to live on the dole that long.” 

We had come upon Mr. Rackham standing by his door- 
way. He asked us into the tidy little room which served as 
dining-room, kitchen and living-room. There were three 
small children in the family; the youngest, a blue-eyed 
three-year-old, was peeping out of the closet when we came 
in. The father was thirty-five, intelligent and good-looking 
with an air of determination and energy. He had been out of 
work steadily for four months when I saw him and was 
strained and impatient. He showed me three very unusual 
_ references from different firms, which spoke of his personal 
_ integrity and his ability to use his head and manage men. He 
was proud of these references but he was a little wry over 

them too; for, he said, they were ‘‘about as much good as war 
medals these days.” 

Bob Rackham had staited work as a boy, at eleven, help- 
ing deliver milk after school hours, and at eighteen had 
joined the army and gone through the war to the end. In 
1919, home from France only a month, he found a job as 
truckman for a sugar factory. A year and a half later he was 
discharged, he said, so that the factory might take on in his 
stead a man still under twenty-one, to whom they would not 
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have to pay as much under their trade agreement. Fortu- 
nately he was out of work only two weeks. He had drawn 
only one week’s insurance before he secured a job as laborer 
on one of the housing schemes. The wages were high when 
he started in—4£ 11s. 12d., but had dropped to 2£. 13s. 
before the work was finished two years later. Again he found 
a job at once, on sewer construction at Silvertown, which 
paid him more money because of overtime, Saturdays and 
Sundays. It lasted seven months and then, after a few weeks’ 
break, he had seven years of steady work with one firm of 
contractors. 


T the mere thought of this halcyon time, his expression 
changed, in spite of the fact that the new work had been 
at such a distance that he left home at five-thirty in the morn- 
ing and got back between seven and eight at night. The best 
part of the job was that when his own work was slack, he was 
sent to help out in the yards and he could always count on 
his pay. The firm failed and short-time jobs and insurance 
kept the family going, until his old contractors started up 
again a year later and took him on, until they failed a second 
time. A week’s work now and then helped tide the Rack- 
hams over until ten weeks’ steady work gave him enough 
stamps to keep him on the standard insurance register. 
At the time I saw him, he had been out again for four 
months. 

As Mr. Rackham talked it was easy to get the sense of his 
self-reliance and the relief it had been to him to get those last 
weeks of work. Each stamp stood for 10d. he had paid each 
week into the insurance fund, matched by similar payments 
by his employer and by the national government. When a 
worker has paid thirty such premiums during two years, he 
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is entitled to a maximum of twenty-six weeks’ standard 
benefit. Without enough stamps, Mr. Rackham would have 
had to apply for what is known as transitional benefit (to be 
eligible for which one must have paid eight contributions in 
the past two years or thirty at any time). Moreover, he 
would have had to submit to a Means Test; that is to a visit 
from the local public assistance authorities to make sure 
that he had no other source of income, such as a pension or 
children’s wages, which would be deducted from the amount 
of the insurance benefit. That would have meant no change 
in the amount of the allowance in his case, as there was no 
income in the family other than his earnings. But there was a 
difference in Mr. Rackham’s mind which sharply registered 
between standard insurance and a call from the public 
assistance authorities. 

Such is the British system, built round the insurance base; 
to be counted upon so long as a man meets the qualifications 
for standard or transitional benefit and signs on twice a week 
at the Labour Exchange, as ready to work. The minimum 
protection it affords had not undermined Mr. Rackham’s 
incentive as a job-hunter nor that of his companion. Like 
them, the workers do not depend entirely on the green cards; 
they make the rounds. Mr. Merriwether had kept at it as we 
have seen, till he caved in after his last five-mile tramp for 
work. 


UT, the British system does not leave the individual alone 
and helpless. Just to report at the Labour Exchange 
twice a week keeps him still a part of the going community 
where work and wages are a reality. The weekly benefit is 
sure and gives a footing in the search for work. 

In lieu of either the insurance-lines or the job-lines of the 
British Labour Exchanges, we have had relief-lines here in 
the United States these last years, which have tended to 
separate the unemployed publicly and sharply from the rest 
-of the community. I have seen these lines in many cities. 
People waiting hours and sometimes days to make applica- 
tion for help. Men, women and children before various kinds 
of soup-kitchens, sometimes waiting to be fed, sometimes 
with pails and paper bags to take the food home. Lines before 
commissaries, before clothing stations, before police stations 
waiting for groceries or for coal, and at best, in most of our 
cities, grocery orders and food orders that deprive a family 
of their privacy and undermine their initiative. 

I am not unmindful of the open-handed giving of time, 
effort and intelligence by many of our agencies, public and 
private, which have been set up to minister to the emergency. 
The workers have carried on in the face of situations where 
they have not known where the money was to come from, 
the next minute or the next day. Committees have raised 
funds; public bodies have yielded appropriations; the sum 
total of relief has mounted to figures that compare with that 
spent by the British, but out of our makeshift measures we 
have not yet evolved a system that could stand up to the 
crisis and insure even a minimum of security to those looking 
for work. 

While New York City, for example, has developed a very 
extensive system of cash relief benefits under its work-relief 
programs, private and public, the municipal home-relief 
administration, as in most cities, has resorted to grocery 
orders and other forms of relief in kind. Last winter old baby 
carriages, little go-carts, children’s express wagons and 
many strangely concocted small things on wheels were 
trundled in the lines which shuffled their way along to the 


doors of the police stations where coal was given out_ 
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upon receipt of a card issued by the home relief authorities, 

Mr. Scatti got his coal in one of these lines which I saw one » 
February morning in the neighborhood of Union Settle- ‘ 
ment. The day before he had waited five hours and then} 
been told it was too late for them to give out any more coal ‘| 
that day. This was during one of New York’s cold spells and _. 
the men had burned papers in the early morning to keep 
their feet from freezing. ! 

“T don’t care, I wait, if I getta the coal,” he had said, 
“but the door ee I say to the cop, ‘Pleasa you give me dal ‘ 
card so I sure getta da coal tomorrow, I gotta da eight | 
children.’ ‘Ah gaw on,’ he say to me and shutta da door.” © 

The next day Mr. Scatti waited four hours and, as the — 
supply was low, was given thirty pounds of coal instead of the — 
allowance of 100. If the person who is known in the Scatti — 
family as the “‘Magestigator’”? came when Mr. Scatti was 
away looking for work, his wife had to sign for the coal and — 
then must go for it herself. There was no way of knowing 
when the investigator would come as she was sometimes five _ 
days late with the food order. | 

Mr. Scatti wanted to be out scouting for odd jobs but he . 
hated to have his wife stand in the coal-line for she wasn’t — 
equal to it. He had been a marble polisher and earned good 
money until two years ago. Then, his wife said, “the chil- 
dren had the eggs and fresh vegetables.”” They had lived in a 
downstairs apartment where the boy who had heart trouble 
wouldn’t have to climb so many stairs. Fourteen years in the 
same place—then with the father out of work came the time — 
when they couldn’t pay the rent for six months and they 
“gotta the disposess.”” Their present flat was five flights up © 
but Mrs. Scatti could not do better because ‘“‘when the land- 
lords looka at the home relief check they don’t letta me 
in.” Their first month’s rent had been paid but not the next — 
two and as we went in the janitor was trying to collect. It 
was the second time he had been there that day, they said. — 
They had given their electric bill to the ‘“Magestigator” two 
months before ly as had not been paid. “‘We donna why, 
they say they pay.” 

Through a long expensive process of demoralization and 
suffering we surely will come finally to the point many © 
civilized nations have reached: that of considering food, — 
shelter, light and heat as essentials to life. These same people — 
in England would have been paid in cash and be exerting 
the functions of decision and choice over their small budgets. — 
They would have been sure of it and would have drawn it | 
self-respectingly at the Labour Exchanges which stand fora — 
potential chance for work. 

John Bender who stood in the relief lines in Detroit could 
not have been distinguished from hundreds of others. He 
gave no outward sign of minding. He was a quiet, unobtru- 
sive little man. This is what the record says of him and his 
family, and these few excerpts /tell of the breakdown of our 
American makeshifts as well as of Mr. Bender. It is that 
which makes them significant; for Detroit as a matter of 
fact was in advance of most of our cities in instituting public 
unemployment relief. 


— 
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THE BENDER FAMILY 


(Excerpis from record of the Bender family in Detroit, Michigan. One of three 
hundred cases studied in 1932 by the Unemployment "Division of the National 
Federation of Settlements.) 


May 1929: 


The family consists of man 42-years old, woman 42-years old and 
six children ranging from 4 to 19 years. 
Man a hard-working unassuming type. Very fond of his wife and 
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children. Family lives in a frame building which they own and 
which they have divided into three apartments. They receive 
.) $27 a month rent from tenants in the two apartments. 

Man employed at Ford Motor Company, averaging $32.75 a 
week in wages. 

John, oldest boy, employed at General Box Factory, earning 
$20 a week. 


June 1929: One month later: 
Man put on part-time work three days a week, earnings averag- 
ing $16 a week. 


December 1929: Six months later: 
John laid off at box factory. 


November 1930: Eleven months later: 
Tenants not paying rent. Mother gets job as janitress. 


May 1931: Six months later: 

John went to work for farmer for room and board. 

Mother developed varicose veins in legs from being on feet so 
much. 


June 1931: One month later: 
Man laid off altogether. Comes to office asking for cards referring 
him to other factories. Worried over wife’s health. 


October 1931: Four months later: 

Department of Public Welfare refused family relief but offered 
to get tenants for one of their apartments and pay rent. Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare paid $12 for one month. 


December 18, 1931: Two months later: 

Man applied to Department of Public Welfare because no rent 
was paid on apartment after first month. Was told by worker under 
new ruling no rents were being paid to landlords where city taxes 
were overdue. Man came home very desperate and despondent. 
Christmas very near and he hoped to buy necessities for children. 

Children being fed at fire house. 


December 19, 1931: Next day: 
Son Stanley, aged seven, went to woodshed for some wood to 
build fire in the house. Found father had hung himself. 


December 22, 1931: Three days later: 
Insurance policies not kept up so man buried by Department of 
Public Welfare. 


December 23, 1931: Next day: 

Woman came to office asking for help. She is destitute and not 
able to work. Since husband’s death appears very broken down. 
Veins on leg worse. 


December 24, 1931: Next day: 

Three dollars emergency relief from Department of Public Wel- 
fare. 

Christmas basket delivered to family. 


January 5, 1932: Twelve days later: 


New Year’s basket delivered to family. 

Three dollars emergency relief from Department of Public 
Welfare. 

Woman appears very nervous and broken-hearted. Cries 
whenever man is mentioned and seems bewildered. Woman ad- 
vised to apply for mother’s pension. 


December 12, 1932: Eleven months later: 
Family living on widow’s pension, getting $15 a week. 


That $15 a week might have saved the Benders, if it had 
reached them as unemployment benefit. Those holiday 
baskets go back to the most primitive benevolence of an older 
social setting. We can see how futile they are to make good 
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the breakdown of livelihood in an age of gas-engines and mass 
unemployment. Yet they seem to epitomize our American 
provisions against human need in the face of an industrial 
shutdown. Whether the fatherless family would hereafter 
have to depend on charity as in many of our states, or on a 
widow’s pension as in Michigan, in the long run the cost to 
the public must be more than would have been the cost of 
tiding the family over the crisis in a systematic way that 
would have given the breadwinner a foothold. Even such a 
calculation, though, seems cruel in the face of such pre- 
ventable human suffering. The man was dead. The woman 
looked sixty. While the tragedy in this case is perhaps more 
obvious, it is not necessarily deeper than that in many other 
of our cases where trouble drags on and the family goes 
through an experience which changes and cripples them. 

It was natural for us in the United States to be compelled 
to resort to haphazard methods of relief at the beginning of 
our emergency. During our prosperous years we had built 
up no organized system of protection against unemploy- 
ment. It is more discouraging however to find these same 
methods so largely in force at the end of four years and to 
meet with continued resistance to state and federal responsi- 
bility in planning for unemployment relief now, and for un- 
employment reserves and insurance for the future. Now as 
then we are confronted with the argument that to take such 
steps would be to pauperize working people, and strip them 
of the incentive to work. The British “dole” is held up still 
to scare us into inaction. 


HIS fear of not wanting to work, however, is one we hold 

for others rather than for ourselves. Few of us live in 
dread of achieving an independence lest it sap our produc- 
ing power. We are ready enough to take the chance our- 
selves. Most of us feel we could manage to be energetic even 
while living on a comfortable income left by our grand- 
father or perhaps achieved through the happy play of the 
stock market, but we are inclined to be extremely fearful of 
the deteriorating effects of an income of a few dollars a week 
on a man out of work, even though this man may have paid 
something toward the accumulation of the income and re- 
ceives it only on the consideration that he be ready and will- 
ing to work. Yet if we indulge in a little self-analysis and look 
around us a bit, we will see that the instinctive desire to be 
comfortable, to possess, to do well for our children, to be of 
some moment in our community, to attain our own particu- 
lar ends, serves generally not only to overcome most latent 
inertia but to keep a large percentage of human beings 
working overtime. 

So-called laziness is a physical and psychological factor 
not confined to any class nor the product of any particular 
system. That some people will take advantage of unemploy- 
ment insurance in England and grocery orders in America is 
as sure as that some people will not work under any circum- 
stances. These social drones display much the same char- 
acteristics whether their relatives support them or they live 
upon begging, whéther they draw an independent income or 
unemployment relief. 

The congenital loafers in the neighborhood of University 
House in Philadelphia are known to all of us and my neigh- 
bors accept them with the same philosophy they do the 
simple-minded or any other of our handicapped. Perhaps it 
is their better understanding of people, or that they have 
more often had to accept life on its own terms, but I know 
that my neighbors cease to prod the loafers long before I 
have given up hope. (Continued on page 277) 


A FAMOUS 
SLUM GOES 
AT LAST 


An ample playground will replace the street corner gathering place 


“Lung Block’ in New York's lower East 
Side, described over a generation ago by 
the tenement-house commissioner of the time 
as the worst block in the city from a sanitary 
and criminal point of view, is to go at last. 
In its place within a year will rise a group 
of two modern buildings containing 1662 
apartments. It is to be built by the Fred F. 
French Company largely with Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation funds, this loan of 
eight million dollars being the first self- 
liquidating housing loan that has been 
granted by the Corporation. Apart from the 
improvement in housing, the fact that this 
project gives immediate work to ten thou- 
sand people—on its site and in various 
factories—marks this loan as epoch-making. 
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Rooms in the two twelve-story apartments built around gardens will average $12.50 monthly in rental 


Knickerbocker Village, occupying this section, will be accessible to thousands of downtown workers 


PERMANENT PART-TIME 


BY MALCOLM ROSS 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


coal miners of the Blue Ridge. Since the War 

good roads have been built across the West 
Virginia and Kentucky highlands, giving access 
to the hill-billy country and disturbing forever its 
legendary remoteness. Yet the concrete network thrown 
over the coal hills has imposed a new, industrial, isolation 
more devastating to the people than their former isolation 
from ordinary civilized modes of life. 

The opening of the Appalachian coal reserves—to supply 
the needs of the 1920 boom decade—suddenly changed the 
mountaineers into miners; and the subsequent decline in 
importance of coal as an industrial fuel quite as suddenly 
withdrew prosperity from the mountains, leaving a be- 
wildered people without a living wage and unable to re- 
capture the old hill farm life. 

This cycle from subsistence farming to industrial boom 
and back to chaos had already worked itself out before the 
rest of the United States went down the greased skids of an 
unstable prosperity. From 1923 to 1929 coal declined 
rapidly in production, partly because of more efficient com- 
bustion and partly because oil and natural gas had come in 
as rivals. Human beings, however, cannot be written up in 
the ledger as decreased production. They hung on. Fewer 
days of work and continual wage-cuts could not drive them 
away from the hills, since their roots were there and they 
knew no other trade. For a while they lived on their fat; 
then, by 1931, it became apparent that they were underfed, 
lacked warm clothes and were thoroughly miserable. A 
survey by the Children’s Bureau showed dangerous under- 
nourishment among the mountaineer-miner children. The 
report persuaded President Hoover to allocate $225,000 for 
child-feeding. This fund was turned over for administration 
to the American Friends Service Committee of Philadelphia, 
the social action group of the Quakers. 

Many of the Quakers had had experience in European 
relief. The par- 
ticular over- 
seas project 
most resem- 
bling the mine 
problem was 
the feeding of 
children in 
Germany. For 
many months 
the Friends had 
fed more than 
one million 
German chil- 
dren a day. But 
to feed children 
in methodical 
and coopera- 
tive Germany 
was another 
matter than to 
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mountain families drawn to the mines by war-demand 
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invade our own mine fields, where operators were suspicious’ 
and the transport of supplies up mountain hollows was) 


rough going. Nevertheless, during the winter of 1931-32 the’ | 
Quakers distributed 2,168,680 meals to school children, | 
641,408 rations to preschool children, and 106,710 rations: | 


to nursing mothers. A staff of fifty-five men and women, 
mostly volunteers, worked in 563 communities of six soft- 
coal states. They gathered and distributed twenty thousand 
pairs of shoes and fifty-one tons of clothing. 


HIS data is itself evidence of the mine people’s needs, t 
which the Quakers only scratched; but relief, vital as it is, *; 
can only be a springboard into the larger problem of putting 
the coal miners back into a way of life which will let them , 


take care of themselves. This dual problem of relief and ~ 


rehabilitation was at once recognized by the Quakers. Their | 
conciliatory attitude to the operators and the townspeople — 
of the coal regions was a sort of connecting link between the ©! 
two main aims—a way of teaching the mine owners that | 


their toast would be better buttered in the future if they 
would not only help the miners now but would also think 
out ways, other than mining coal, for idle hands in the future. 


“President Roosevelt went to work on the coal problem | 
today,” the Associated Press reports. Some two years ago | 
the Quakers tackled it, first feeding the hungry children, the 
going on to “ways out” for men and mine camps whose” 
full-time jobs are over. Here are fact and experience on 
which to base the new deal in the stricken soft-coal country. | 
| 
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The Quakers spent the $225,000 fund and raised an addi- : 
tional $150,000 in money and supplies. They faced the past — | 
winter with no relief money and a disturbing knowledge » 
that the mine situation was worse than ever. More mines _: 
had closed, less coal was being dug, wages were down so low | 
that a man could hardly earn a dollar a day, and that he © 


owed to the company for rent and supplies. 


In this dilemma the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


entered as the mechanism to keep Quaker experience in the 


mine fields. % 


From th cece 


states and 
counties them- 
selves came the 
suggestion that 
the Friends 
Service Com- 
mittee use one- 


fifth of the local 


ments for feed- 
ing mine chil- 


direful coal 
counties in 
West Virginia 
and Kentucky 
presented the 
spectacle of 
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local officials, once resentful of 
outside interference, working 
hand in glove with the Quaker 
relief staff. This obtained, as 
qnaturally as elsewhere, in such 
counties as Harlan and Bell where 
JJast year the Kentucky vigilantes 

were busy with whip and pistol 
J against critics of their methods of 
justice. The fact is that a dim 
recognition is arising in those 
parts that such prosaic matters 
as health and vocational educa- 
tion may do more good than mine 
warfare. Some new ideas have 
come to the mine regions, but 
they need nourishing if they are 
to survive. 

Toward this end, relief work is 
a new force. It has small but 
strong roots in the schoolhouses 
where the children are fed their daily hot meals. Teachers 
and parents are learning that milk and cracked wheat 
stick to the spare ribs of children better than the sowbelly 
and greens, the beans and grease on which mountain babies 
are traditionally weaned. The fed children pay better atten- 
tion to their lessons. Their bad behavior—as much from 
undernourished bodies as from original sin—take a turn 
for the better. Attendance picks up. 

Consider a recent Quaker report on a baby whose rearing 
has been more according to Holt than to old granny’s no- 
tions. ““The baby,” notes the Quaker, “‘is a demonstration in 
itself for these people, who still think it is pretty awful to 
pick him up every time he yells. But they stand around and 
look at him and say he is the ‘growinest baby they ever see,’ 
and wonder a bit why theirs don’t grow so fat.” 

The simplest rules of hygiene and diet are unknown to the 
mine people. If they knew what to eat—and could get it— 
there would be a new race in the hills. Their original Scotch, 
Irish and English stock is sound at the core, yet badly 
nourished for so long that the man beneath is hidden by the 
gaunt scarecrow he appears to be. Put him into such sur- 
roundings as Berea College and the mountain boy flourishes 
like the green bay tree. Leave him in the mine fields, under 
present conditions, and he is a lost human being. 

From recent field reports of Quaker workers a few extracts 


Miners evicted from a company shack, dumped on the roadside with no place to go 
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The new way of life, mine shacks on a barren hillside, abandoned since the decline in coal 
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may be cited to show the low points in health and morale to 
which the collapse of coal-mining is condemning these 
people: 


Finally a man took us across the river to the shack in a flat- 
bottomed boat, which we had to paddle with an old shovel. There 
were eleven children in the family and they were all sitting around 
the fire on the floor, sick with the flu and looking very miserable. 
They were dirty, and they had no clothes but what they had on. 
All were barefooted and the girls had only ragged dresses. I took 
a list of their needs and asked them what they had in the way of 
food. They had raised a good bit of corn, also potatoes, and had 
canned some vegetables. But the supply had about run out... . 

After this Bobbie and I got an old mule and started to visit 
some families. She rode in the rumble-seat position—not I! Once, 
going up a steep hill, she just slid gently off over the tail. I saw 
some pretty sorry people. Isabel had a husband once, but he left 
her. The neighbors get her wood and help plant her corn. She has 
three children. Two were sick in bed with the flu. They had no 
sheets and only a very thin quilt. There were no chairs, so she 
couldn’t ask us to sit down. The house was on stilts, and the floor 
full of holes. She had a bushel of corn, the last of what she had 
TASER 226 2 

This is one of the loveliest places I have been in. The hollow 
ends up a sort of bowl high above the rest of the valley. From the 
cabin you can see the other little cabins dotted along the creek. 
The clouds were blowing around the edge of the mountains, which 

* formed a sort of rim as if it were the edge of the 
world and that this world was very small. In- 
side the cabin were three very beautiful but shy 
and hungry-looking children. There was only 
one bed and one crib. There were only two 
quilts [it was winter]. And this month another 
child is due to arrive. These people are out of 
food. They rent the cabin and the little ground 
around it, so they can’t raise much. The man 
used to work in the mine over the hill. 


“To such extremities thousands of mine 
families have been driven. Below this level 
of helpless misery are those worse predica- 
ments to which disease has added a final 
touch. To quote merely one routine report: 


One family was given bedding and shoes. 
The father and one child are almost blind from 
trachoma. The mother is very far gone with 
cancer, and there are thirteen of them at home. 
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. . . There was a similar case of a widow and son both practically 
blind from trachoma. Also a certain—who has fourteen in a tiny 
house boasting only two beds. 


During December and January an influenza epidemic 
swept through the mine fields. With scanty medicine and 
small reserves of strength, almost every other person con- 
tracted it. Schools closed or dropped in attendance, and the 
children were deprived of their Quaker feedings. 

How important it is to keep the feedings up appears in the 
records made to determine which children most needed food. 
In Kentucky the number of undernourished childrenrunsfrom 
40 to 65 percent in the mine-schools examined. In the worst 
school 91 percent of the children were under normal weight. 

So long as no one probed these facts it was possible to 
ignore spindly bodies and irritable nerves. But now the 
townspeople and the operators are coming to understand 
that a sickly generation is being reared. Their cooperation 
is infinitely better this year than last. A judge lent a house 
rent-free for a feeding center. A doctor charged only $2 to 
pull a child through pneumonia. A state trooper, come to 
find stolen chickens in a mine-shack, remained to draw up a 
report on the family poverty and to send out an S.O.S. for 
food and clothes. A merchant rushed to the Quaker field 
director to report that a family of thirteen were huddled all 
night around the fire, with the children packed like sacks 
on the floor and one wakeful adult prodding the coals alive 
in order that they all might not freeze to death. Many such 
stories could be recounted; they are still being lived out 
in scores of mine valleys. 


HERE can be no doubt that the R.F.C. funds saved 

many mine people from starvation this past winter. 
Through a disbursing officer and a social worker, who col- 
laborate in each county, the funds were given in exchange 
for work, usually on the roads, and according to the size of 
the worker’s family. Direct relief grants were made in some 
cases. In effect all the R.F.C. aid in these parts amounted to 
a dole. To spread gravel on a mountain trail is useful work, 
yet the man himself knows that this made-work is a thin 
excuse for giving him something to eat. The Red Cross does 
not even make the pretense; it hands out flour with no 
strings attached except the need of the recipient. 

This is all vitally necessary in order to meet the emer- 
gency. In the long run, however, it does not touch the 
economic dilemma of a region whose one industry has 
shrunk permanently, leaving it with no more income from 
the outside world than can support half its popdlation. 
That fact holds whether or not the rest of the United States 
returns to a better industrial level. 
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Miners’ children fed by the Quakers in their schoolroom 


The Quakers realized this situation at the start of their 
relief program about two years ago. They saw, as every 
student of it must see, that the solution will not come by any 


one brilliant stroke. Instead, a series of modest projects are 
essential to get the idle people back to subsistence farming © 


and at small local industries. At present they have lost skill _ 
at anything except mining. The women are drudges to 


their innumerable children. The spirits of all are stunned © 
and made listless by the slow descent of a tragedy they could © 


not foresee and do not yet understand. 
Credit for analyzing the problem and for acting upon it 


must not be assigned exclusively to the Quakers. County — 
officials, agriculture extension groups, churches and local |) 
agencies did their share in initiating projects. The Quaker — 
contribution was experience in such matters and a concilia- : 
tory spirit which acted as a catalyst to bring local people — 


together for common ends. 

Morgantown, West Virginia, offers an example of Quaker 
and local cooperation. Here for two years canning kitchens 
have given mine wives the chance to preserve the vegetables 
raised in plots around their shacks. Sewing groups were 


supplied with materials to make dresses, underwear and 


quilts. The women in the doleful, hungry valleys showed a 
pathetic eagerness to use their hands and to wag their 
tongues in social gossip. Their empty shelves had a few jars 
of food once more. Their ragged children were warmly clad. 

All that is sheer gain—to the emotions as well as to the 
needs of the flesh. To fit it into a larger economic scale the 
Quakers and townspeople organized a cooperative. In three 
towns, where the mines had been shut down, they estab- 
lished workshops for furniture, toy- and chair-making, 
weaving, cobbling, and rug-making. These are now going 
concerns with a small cash income and a mighty 
fund of hope. 

The handicraft and woodlot industries’ repre- 
sent an escape from the former sole reliance on 
one industry. Disaster has taught the people the 
folly of putting all their eggs into a coal scuttle. 
The wish to diversify, and to produce goods for 
local consumption, is widespread in the coal hills. 
Money to start them off is scarce. Nevertheless 
the Morgantown Cooperative and other ventures 
are the possible nuclei of self-sustaining local 
plants which can give work to men and women 
and can offer their children a chance to use more 
skill than a pick and shovel require. 

The cry—‘back to ,the land’”—echoes ‘in 
the hearts of many (Continued on page 290) 
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THE FELS PLAN FOR A FEDERAL TRADE SYSTEM 


We have been putting up guy-ropes to steady our banking and budgetary 
structure, but these emergency measures will scarcely hold unless we get 


stability at the bottom of our economic life—where people live and work, 
earn and spend. That is where the proposal put forward by Samuel S. Fels 
in concluding his series of articles in the April Survey Graphic comes in 


Chapel Hill, N.C. 
R. FELS is on the right line and has good company. American 
thought seems to be turning in the direction which he has 
indicated. 
Author, Rise of American Civilization; former president, American Political 
Science Association 


Chicago 
OME such plan as Mr. Fels proposes seems to me essential for 
any economic security in this or any other country. The unfor- 
tunate aspect of it is that people attach names such as socialism 
and communism to what is a logical and necessary control in any 
system. ALFRED K. STERN 
Director for Special Activities, Julius Rosenwald Fund 


Harrisburg, Penn. 
HAVE read with great interest Mr. Fels’ proposal. Whether his 
particular plan is the best or not, I don’t know. What I am 
entirely sure of, however, is that there is only one way out of this 
trouble of ours, and that is by increasing the consuming power of 
the people. And that can’t be done by cutting down wages. 
Governor of Pennsylvania GirFrorD PincHOT 


Washington, D. C. 

TABILIZATION of industry and economic planning are 

correlated subjects occupying the thought and consideration of 
numerous people. Almost four years of unemployment with its 
attending suffering has served to emphasize the necessity of finding 
a better way to plan control and formulate more practical and 
constructive economic policies. Mr. Fels has made a distinct 
contribution to present day economic thought 
and study of industrial stabilization and en- 
lightened economic planning. No one pos- 
sessed with a consciousness of the seriousness 
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Washington, D. C. 

HERE should be every encouragement for constructive think- 

ing and planning at this time. Whether or not a Federal Trade 
System to stabilize work, earnings and purchasing power can be 
accomplished in so large a country with so many diversified inter- 
ests, would require considerable study. However, the president of 
Fels & Co. is to be complimented for doing what he has. Being a 
legislator, I may have at some early date to deal with legislation 
along these lines. I do not want to be committed to any specific 
plan. Any such plan, covering so broad a scope, would naturally 
have to be studied to the same extent as was the Federal Reserve 
System. JAMES CouzENs 
United States Senator from Michigan; chairman committee on Interstate 
Commerce 


New York City 
S a solution of the depression through economic planning, Mr. 
Fels’ idea deserves serious consideration. He shows keen 
recognition of the fact that the near term goal should be to promote 
the gross volume of business and thus indirectly raise the purchasing 
power of the people. A central economic planning body in indus- 
try, with full access to significant data and power to take construc- 
tive steps, could render immense service in this period of confusion 
into which the policy of aimless drifting has led us. Mr. Fels’ 
conception of the form and duties of such a body is an interesting 
contribution to enlightened thinking on this important point. 
MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 
Editor Financial Column, New York American and Universal Service; 
member faculty, School of Journalism, Columbia University; author, 
Investment and Speculation 


New York City 
HAVE read with much interest Mr. Fels’ 
recent monthly articles. They are full of meat 


of the existing economic conditions can read 
his articles without being deeply influenced by 
his logic and impressed with the soundness and 
practicability of his suggestions. 

. WILLIAM GREEN 
President American Federation of Labor 


New York City 

HE point of view presented by Mr. Fels in 

his article Planning for Purchasing Power 
is basically sound and fundamental. As Mr. 
Fels points out, we must appreciate the inter- 
relationships between production and purchas- 
ing power and the other factors of our economic 
system. Primary among these relationships is 
the relative claims of capital and labor to the 
goods produced. Until we attack our economic 
problems in the spirit he indicates we will not 
make progress toward sustained and healthy 
economic growth. WALTER RAUTENSTRAUCH 
Professor of industrial engineering Columbia Uni- 
versity; director of the Quantitative Analysis of Our 
Production Economy 
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and Survey Graphic is to be congratulated on 
having the opportunity to publish them. 
While I am not prepared to record my views 
on the Federal Trade System as outlined by 
Mr. Fels, his latest illuminating article directly 
emphasizes a problem that must be solved if 
employers propose to liquidate their full re- 
sponsibilities under the present or any other 
system, and I for one feel impressed and want 
to do some hard thinking about it. Survey 
Graphic’s contribution to this constructive 
discussion of these pressing problems is indeed 
exceedingly valuable. Henry ItrLeson 
President Commercial Investment Trust Co. 


New York City 

T seems to me that the ameliorating effects 

of the various emergency measures being 
undertaken so courageously by the new Ad- 
ministration must be followed up almost 
immediately with positive governmental action, 
instituting some form of governing device that 
will automatically (Continued on page 280) 
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NATIONALISM ON THE RAMPAGE 


HILE we wait to see what further lunacies 

impend in this momentous time, let us look to 

our background. Here on my desk is a pecul- 

iarly timely group of books, which have been passed to me 
for information and comment or acquired otherwise recently 
in one way or another. There are plenty of others to be had; 
but each of these is a contribution to understanding of the 
bewildering developments in this distracted sphere. Take 
your choice—panorama or close-up—interpret and prophesy 
to suit yourself. The list of them, each illuminating to me, 
follows on page 271. Behind and interwoven with the 
substance of each are breath-taking events, such as during 
the war turned us to the newspapers with our hearts in our 
mouths. At this time any turn of the wheel is momentous. 
Germany and Japan, each in its own way and circum- 
stances, have as the English say ‘“‘gone off the deep end.” 
Japan, with unmistakable reluctance and the gravest com- 
punctions on the part of the saner Japanese, has served notice 
of withdrawal from the League of Nations, to take effect, 
as the Covenant of the League provides, two years from now; 
quite evidently hoping that during that period events of some 
kind may cancel the action. Assuming, too, that the League 
will not somehow get the nerve to refuse the resignation on the 
ground that Japan has violated, or anyway not fulfilled her 
obligations as a member; still less attempt some form of pe- 
nalization by united action with consequences incalculable. 
Germany has for the moment at least simply gone crazy. 
The only forecast which 
this particular writer dares 
to venture is that in the long 
run the greater injury will 
fall upon these two nations 
themselves. Together with 
immense damage to the rest 
of the world; especially to 
such measure of, interna- 
tional good-will and coop- 
eration as has been pain- 
fully and haltingly built up 
upon the ruins left by the 
World War. And to the 
effective usefulness of the 
League of Nations, which 
Herbert A. Miller, in his 
The Beginnings of ‘Tomor- 
row, describes as ‘‘a des- 
perate attempt to save from 
the approaching chaos not 
only the West, but the whole 
world ..which was _ being 
brought under the influ- 
ence of Western conditions.” 


HE Germany which is 
now on the rampage 
with nothing less than a 
drunk-and-disorderly 
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exhibit of medieval atavism, is not the Germany of which I q 
wrote with profound sympathy four years ago in the New. 
Germany issue of Survey Graphic. It is not the New Ger-" | 
many of which my friend Ernst Jackh wrote and lectured in . 
America. It is not the German Phoenix visioned by Oswald} 
the Germany of 1848, from whose tyrannies Carl Schurz | 
and other great German liberals fled to weave their char- , 
acter and qualities into the tapestry of American life. I do . 
not find this present-day Germany anywhere this side of the 
Dark Ages. At best we confront that old devil, stark Schreck- 
ligkeit, war by terror and the wanton starvation of men, 
women and children. Here is the same incredibly stupid 
psychology that conceived the unrestricted submarine war- ;) 
fare in attempt to bully the whole world. This time without {|} 
any big stick to back it up. 
These remarks are inspired by no reports, true or false, ) 
exaggerated or otherwise, about “atrocities” or other crude 
forms of physical violence and cruelty, against Jews or © 
anybody else, though I have no personal doubt that such © 
occurred and are still occurring in plenty. One hears that 
they are preparing “‘concentration camps,”’ as the Spaniards “|| 
did in Cuba, for political opponents, to relieve congestion in © 
the jails. Be the truth of these reports what it may—revolu- 
tions are seldom polite affairs and one can understand even © 
while detesting the excesses of hooligans out of hand. But ~ 
the thing in cold blood. . . . There is an essential difference — 
between mob violence in a 
hysterical moment, and the |; 
deliberate destruction of a , 
large portion of the native- 


hf BUT DOES 
THAT GET 


xIM born population—among 
Gp oe coe 


them many of the shining 
intellectual lights and con- © 
structive personalities of 
the nation—with the con-— 
nivance, even the avowed ~ 
approval, of the govern- | 
ment itself, quite shame- 
lessly under the impulse of 
race-hatred. What I say 
refers to and is based upon 
the official actions, declara- 
tions and mouthings of the 

Hitler government and its 
appointed entourage. ‘They 
appear and sound as if — 
conceived and uttered in 
the incurable ward of a 
madhouse. 

At a stroke this Germany 
has wiped out all of the 
gains the nation has made 
since the war in the esteem 
and increasing sympathy 
of the world. There, citi- 


Sykes in The New York Evening Post 
zens are no longer equal 
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nefore the law; there, character, good faith and ability are 
10 longer assured personal assets; the primary rights and 
anctities of person and property have been and are being 
hamelessly violated. Leadership and achievement in music, 
iterature, drama, art, science count for less than nothing. 
The treatment of Dr. Einstein robs Germany of her greatest 
-hinker, and together with the connivance of goose-stepping 
russian professors again alienates the scientists of other 
ands. Fatuous and almost completely unsuccessful attempts 
(o, bulldoze the foreign press through its correspondents 
esident in Germany insure and exacerbate widely spreading 
ostility. The American tourist business in Germany is 
already crumbling. It appears that even the great Protestant 
Lutheran Church in Germany is to be commandeered in the 
ervice of Hitlerism, and the symbol of the swastika erected 
beside the Cross—upon which once a Jew was crucified. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch put his finger on the situation the 
other day, writing to the Maestro Arturo Toscanini (who 
two years ago met this same mad ferocity at the hands of 
Fascist mobs in his own country). Successfully urging that 
great musician to lead the protest of his colleagues against 
the German barbarities, Gabrilowitsch wrote: 


This year you are returning to Bayreuth when Hitlerism is at the 
climax of its triumph. Do you not think that this must be inter- 
preted by the whole world as an expression of your approval of 
Hitlerism? . . . It is a mistake to regard Hitlerism as an anti- 
Jewish movement. That of course is only one side of it. Hitlerism 
is a mental attitude which advocates brute force against liberty. 
It is the worst side of fascism. 


Back in the saddle are all the old forces of military, indus- 
trial and agricultural feudalism whose overthrow cost a 
world war and may yet turn out to have wrecked civiliza- 
tion. The retribution is only beginning, but is sure. Any 
nation in these days built upon the overt persecution of its 
own citizens because of race, is headed for the junk-heap 
where lie the remains of great empires. God Almighty keeps 
an awful set of books, and balances them from time to time. 


Most immediately illuminating in its analysis of this 
Germany which he has seen developing before his eyes 
is that of Edgar Ansel Mowrer, for years the brilliant cor- 
respondent in Berlin of The Chicago Daily News, entitled 
aptly, Germany Puts the Clock Back. Hitlerism does not like 
the portrait that Mowrer has painted of it, and at this writing 
is seeking to unseat him as president of the organization of 
foreign correspondents in Berlin, threatening to outlaw the 
organization itself. Mowrer has long been skeptical of both 
the sincerity and stability of the Weimar republic; now its 
fate has justified him. He is one of the most brilliant, most 
intelligent, most courageously responsible and truthful of the 
American correspondents in Europe. These qualities are 
not tolerated under present conditions in Berlin. Nothing 
that may happen to him would surprise me. I commend this 
book unreservedly to those who would understand what has 
happened, is happening and has still to happen in Germany. 
It is more realistically applicable to the present scene than 
Oswald Garrison Villard’s nevertheless exceedingly valuable 
and comprehensive study entitled The German Phoenix, 
because just now that fabulous bird has taken on the aspect 
of a vulture, tearing out the vitals of that Germany which Vil- 
lard always sees in terms of the dreams of his father and other 
German liberals of ’48, refugees from conditions less dire 
than those prevailing today. Eventually no doubt, for the 
real Germany has as much as ever to give the world. But 
not now. 
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Books for the Long View 


The Beginnings of Tomorrow; an Introduction to the Sociology 
of the Great Society. By Herbert Adolphus Miller. Introduc- 
tion by Jerome Davis. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 310 pp. with 
Bibliography and Index. $2.50. D. C. Heath & Co. 305 pp. 
Price $2. 

Economic Causes of War, and the Hope for the Future, by 
Beatrice Pitney Lamb. Pamphlet, 84 pp. and Reading List. 
National League of Women Voters. 40 cents. 

Behind the Far Eastern Conflict. By Joseph Barnes and Frederick 
V. Field. New York, American Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, Pamphlet, 47 pp. with brief list of sources. 
25 cents. 


The Immediate Foreground 


Germany Puts the Clock Back, by Edgar Ansel Mowrer. William 
Morrow & Co. 325 pp., $2.50. 


Hitler, by Emil Lengyel. New York, Dial Press. 256 pp. $3. 


Talks with Mussolini. By Emil Ludwig. Translated from the 
German by Eden and Cedar Paul. Little, Brown & Co. Illus- 
trated, 230 pp. $2.75. 


The German Phoenix, by Oswald Garrison Villard. Harrison 
Smith & Robert Haas. 358 pp. Price $2.50. 


Russia, The Soviet Way, by Robert C. Brooks. Chicago, Amer- 
ican Library Association, 520 North Michigan Boulevard. 
No. 67 in Reading With a Purpose series. 44 pp. Cloth 50 
cents, paper 35 cents. 

Can Europe Keep the Peace? and Can America Stay at Home? 
Both by Frank H. Simonds. New York, Harper & Bros. 360 and 
377 pp. respectively. $3. each. 


The A-B-C of the War Debts. Frank H. Simonds. Harpers. 66 pp. 
Price $1. 

The Cauldron Boils (Poland and Its Minorities—Dantzig—the 
Polish Corridor). By Emil Lengyel. Dial Press. 246 pp. $2.50. 


Not To Be Repeated; the Merry-Go-Round of Europe. Anony- 
mous. New York, Long & Smith. 521 pp. $3. 


Foreign Problems Confronting the New Administration. Report 
of Meeting of Foreign Policy Association, Feb. 23, 1933. 
Discussion by Raymond Leslie Buell, Walter Mills and Frank 
H. Simonds. Pamphlet 88, F. P. A. Series 1932-33. 31 pp. 
15 cents. : 

(All or any of these publications postpaid at price given, of 
Survey Graphic.) 


What I have said here is no fling exclusively at Germany. 
The thing that has broken out there is in plain sight in every 
other country—including these United States. The same 
kind of Red, White, Black or Brown Radicals, some calling 
themselves Communists, others (blood brothers) calling 
themselves Fascists, 100-per cent Americans, or what-have- 
you-else, strain at the leashes. And each group after its kind 
has its appeal, to the unemployed, to the disillusioned starv- 
ing thrifty, especially to the increasing mass of disappointed 
college graduates—a lot more of them coming through this 
year. Radicalism of one kind or another is the sure-fire 
response of the college graduate—white, black or any other 
color—who comes out and cannot find a toe-hold. ““What 
kind of a world is this, about which you have been kidding 
Stage ein® 


ERE in this list of books are Hitler and Mussolini 
side by side; but in Lengyel’s and Ludwig’s portraits of 
them the contrast is antipodal. Indeed, in The New York 
Times Magazine of April 2, Lengyel himself contrasts them. 
I hold no brief for fascism in any of its forms; dictatorship 
in any guise is abhorrent to me; but (Continued on page 276) 
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THE SOCIAL VIEW OF BOOK PUBLISHING 


BY ROBERT O. BALLOU 


and philosophic function. The meticulous and arduous 

labor of setting type to paper was seldom undertaken 
without serious import. The social implications of the 
printed word were recognized and the production and 
distribution of a book were regarded as more important 
matters than the production and distribution of most things 
that form the bases of businesses. 

But with the adoption of a more business-like attitude 
among publishers, with the borrowing from other industries 
of promotion and merchandising techniques, and with the 
subsequent apparent increase in prosperity among publishers 
(which seemed valid until the last two cataclysmic years 
upset all rules and made publishers wonder whether they 
were engaged in an industry or a bad speculation) there 
came an increase in printed books that were worthless, or 
of only temporary interest, or actually destructive in their 
effect on social thought. Admissions among publishers that 
they were in business solely to make a profit, without any 
desire to publish decent books unless these could be proved 
to have great sales possibilities, became common rather 
than rare. Other publishers, either openly or by their activ- 
ities, proclaimed a compromise policy of publishing good 
books for the satisfaction it gave them and bad books that 
would sell in order to support the good books that would 
not. Publishers’ lists often became grab-bags of good and 
bad and certain individual imprints lost their old sig- 
nificances. 

Let us assume for the purpose of this discussion that every 
printed book is either conscious or unconscious propaganda; 
that it has a potentially constructive or destructive effect, 
however small, upon social trends, and that there are, 
among publishers, many socially-minded men whose chief 
desire is to publish sound books, excellent books, books of 
intelligent social import, at prices low enough to make them 
widely available. 

Why then, does the proportion of unimportant and 
worthless books remain as high as it is today? Why the flood 
of journalistic non-fiction, written badly for masses of read- 
ers, instead of a few soundly conceived and executed works 
which add something to useful human knowledge? Why are 
the prices of good books so high that many persons most 
interested in them cannot afford to buy them? Why is there 
a general run of fiction of a level which often shames the 
dime novels of the past? Why have the inexpensive, paper- 
covered books which have been so successful on the continent 
of Europe never found a place in American publishing? 

None of these questions can be answered categorically or 
in a few words. 

The highly speculative nature of publishing, the increase 
in competition among publishers during the last decade and 
the consequent increase in costs of manuscripts and promo- 
tion, have tended to bring about the substitution of sales 
standards for other, sounder standards in the selection of 
manuscripts. This has perhaps risen less from a desire for 


Piase icsns was once primarily a social and esthetic 


tremendous profits than from an actual struggle for economy. 
survival. 


not thinking of any effect, real or imagined, that motior,|, 
pictures have had upon public taste, but of their notoriousl, 
bad selection of fiction material from which to make pictures, 
the high prices they have paid for it, and the consequen:'|i 
engendering of a pernicious habit of fiction manuscripi, 
selection among certain publishers who frequently acquire; 
a fairly large percentage of motion-picture rights along witha) 
book rights. Thus a publisher who is not concerned witky 
the social implications of publishing will often consider, 
motion-picture possibilities in a novel manuscript as; 
seriously as, or more seriously than, its importance as a book | 
The fact that he fails oftener than succeeds as a chooser of, 
motion-picture material, and may publish a dozen books, 
with movie prospects before getting one sale, simply increases 
the proportion of novels chosen by motion-picture rather; 
than book standards. | 


fe strange process of judging a manuscript by its ap~ 
parent suitability for sale as something other than a book | 
extends even to non-fiction. One successful and reputable ; 
publisher recently made the public statement that it was , 
today impossible for a general book publisher to stay in’ 
business without the sale of subsidiary rights. : 
The oft-discussed question of the price of books and the , 
desirability of cheap, and perhaps paper-covered, books 
is a complicated one which needs a detailed study of the 
reading habits of Americans and of the intricate costs of 
manufacturing. Several years ago a group of publishers _ 
backed their belief that low prices would produce quantity 
sales by publishing new novels in a standard format at a_ 
dollar a copy. Among the authors represented by these books — 
were at least two who had written many best-sellers: H. G. 
Wells and Mary Roberts Rinehart. Yet within a few months~ 
the dollar-novel plan was abandoned because it had proved 
itself economically impractical. 
At about the same time the Boni-Books appeared in paper | 
covers at fifty cents a copy. These, too, ceased to be pub- 
lished after a few experimental months. The cost of produc- | 
ing a book in paper covers, is actually only about ten cents — 
a copy less than that of producing it in cloth-covered boards. | 
Only by quantity production can the cost be materially — 
lowered. 4 
It could easily be demonstrated that the average novel 
could be published at a retail price of $1 in very much the © 
same format as that now given to a $2 or $2.50 book if it § 
were possible for the publisher to count definitely upon a _ 
sale of at least 20,000 copies for each title without having to 
spend uneconomic amounts for promotion in order to secure 
such a sale. But no such consistent audience of readers may 
be relied upon. 
A review of sales of a hundred-miscellaneous titles, fiction 
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nd non-fiction, issued by one publisher between July 1, 
929 and March 9, 1932 shows that 240,000 volumes were 
Id of all titles, an average sale of only 2400 copies. Yet this 

a high figure. The average sale per title for all books 
ublished during the past year is undoubtedly considerably 
ss. Even so, if the variations from even this year’s average 
vere small a dependable condition would be present. But 
e book sales record is always full of peaks and valleys. 
he highest individual sale in the 100 titles above was 
ichieved by a second-rate, sex-ridden novel priced at $2. 
4t sold 56,000 copies. The lowest sale for one title was 39 
opies. A close second to the $2 best-seller was an excellent 
on-fiction book of which 44,000 copies were sold at $3.50 
tach. In the same strange juxtaposition good and poor books 
jtand side by side in sales numbers at the bottom of the list. 
nother novel, chosen by the same person on the same basis 
tis that of the 56,000-copy best-seller, sold only 299 copies. 
German war novel which still seems to me to be a far 
etter book, a far more social-minded book, a far more 
ramatic book and a better written book than All Quiet on 
he Western Front, and with as much popular appeal, sold 
bout 500 copies. Apparently the taste of the book-buying 
ublic in America is not a thing upon which one may put his 
inger with any certainty. 

As a consequence the number of titles in the lower-sales 
roups of the list mentioned above was so large that every 
ne of the 240,000 volumes sold during the three years 
entioned was actually sold at a loss. It is thus small wonder 
hat publishers, whether social-minded or not, have com- 
romised with the demands of motion-picture producers 
nd other sales considerations. 

There are, of course, notable exceptions, and some of 
hem have been successful commercially. One publisher, 
or example, has kept his list to a consistently high standard, 
specially in the non-fiction field, making a large proportion 
of his list books which are concerned with adult education, 
and has found that it has paid. But even he will tell you 
modestly that he was lucky, that he caught the interest in 
adult education on its rise and that the general boom in 
business which began shortly after his house was established 
played into his hands. There is more to it than this, of course. 
There is the general soundness of the plan to publish books 
which, because they fill definite social needs, are of per- 
manent interest and so continue to sell for years after 
publication. 


HIS slow, continuous sale of books of permanent value 

has kept many sound publishing houses in business during 
bad times. Yet unless, during the early years of any pub- 
lisher’s existence, he has published a few books with large 
and quickly realized sales, he has inevitably invested a 
tremendous amount of capital before obtaining a return. 
And unfortunately it is often the most social-minded 
publishers who are the least able to make such capital 
investments. 

A brief consideration of the cost of making and selling a 
book, and the return to the publisher through present 
methods of distribution will help to make this situation 
clear. The actual cost of printing 2500 copies of a 300-page 
novel which was published during the past six months was 
$1200.91. The publisher’s return is approximately 60 per- 
cent of the published price, or $1.20 a copy. Out of this 
he must pay a royalty of at least 10 percent of the published 
price (20 cents), a salesman’s commission of at least 10 per- 
cent of the net (12 cents), and an advertising expense of at 
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By André Kertesz, Paris. From Photographie 


least 10 percent of the net (12 cents). Thus his actual return, 
without any deductions for his operating expense, is about 
76 cents a copy. He must sell 1575 copies before even the cost 
of manufacturing has been returned to him, to say nothing 
of rent, salaries, telephone and postage! 

Yet of the book just mentioned, a novel of unusually fine 
quality, enthusiastically reviewed throughout the country, 
enthusiastically published in England since its publication 
here, and generally welcomed as a literary find, less than 
1000 copies have been sold during the five months since its 
publication. And the sales record of this book is a startlingly 
commonplace one. 

Why, then, was this; and why were hundreds of other 
books, the histories of which are as depressing, published? 
Because (1) the publisher hoped that it would have more 
than an average sale, so that, in its second or third or fourth 
edition he would find a profit; or (2) because he hoped to 
sell motion-picture rights in which he held an interest; or 
(3) because he hoped, in publishing the author’s second or 
third or fourth book—the successful one—to recoup his 
initial losses; or (4) because it gave prestige to his list; or 
(5) because he was a romantic idiot and liked the book. 
Yet obviously, unless he is wealthy, or unless he also pub- 
lishes books, either good or worthless, which he sells in large 
quantities, he cannot continue long to indulge his romantic 
idiocies, even though they be charming ones and socially 
valuable. Neither romance nor a statement of social purpose 
will satisfy a creditor printer, binder or paper merchant. 

Does the remedy lie in subsidy? During the past decade 
more publishing has, in effect, been subsidized than is 
generally considered. Endowed university presses, publishers 
organized for the distribution of specific propaganda, and 
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the many social and scientific foundations which publish 
books, all operate under one form of subsidy. But another 
kind, not so named, has been operative in commercially 
organized publishing businesses which have required 
periodical infusions of new capital in order to remain alive. 
There have been many such publishers, and these have, in 
effect, been subsidized. 

Yet as a solution of a difficult problem, both of these plans 
leave much to be desired. By the first, publishing is usually 
confined to books of academic or other limited interest and 
significance and is often unaccompanied by sound, realistic 
business management which minimizes waste and provides 
efficient distribution; the second is an expression either of 
vanity or the belief in large future profits. 

But publication of good books of permanent value, books 
which have a cultural and social significance, soundly sup- 
ported either by sufficient capital to make slow sales over a 
period of years practical, or by assurance of an immediate 
sale sufficient to subsidize manufacturing costs, does, if it is 
made to function with a rigid economy, hold out at least a 
reasonable hope of being self-supporting even now. But it 
isan activity which must be entered into with the cooperation 
of a book-buying public now apparently in a state of com- 


BOOK PARADE 


BY LEON WHIPPLE | 


Tee book parade is a mixed pageant from the reviewer’s 
stand: here the plumed crusaders . . . now clowns with 
a band... then the academicians in gowns... the 
puppet-shows of biography . . . the floats of story-telling 

. propaganda with torches... Indeed, the race 
marches by. The parade is short this spring, with fewer 
bands, but still draws its cheers. Here are random snap- 
shots. 

Novels go by taste, and I like earthy ones. Erie Water by 
Wa ter D. Epmonps (Little-Brown, $2.50) digs up the very 
earth across York State about 1820 for the Erie Canal in this 
chronicle of how Jerry Fowler helped build locks and boats 
and almost lost wife and children because the giant work 
claimed his soul. Edmonds can recreate the people and folk- 
ways of an era; he is rich in odd or lovable characters; he 
tells of the wind and waters, horses and crops, the humors 
and passions of plain people, of child-bearing and the pa- 
tience of women. I suppose he is romantic, neglecting labor 
and health and political problems, but he registers a moment 
in history, and some human beings. Here as in Rome Haul 
is grand reading by the fire. 

Strangely enough, One More Spring by RoBert NATHAN 
(Knopf, $2) is an earthy book, too, although it is about an 
antique dealer, a fiddler, and an errant girl who wangle a 
vast decorated bed into a toolshed in Central Park and 
manage through a winter, sometimes by abstracting eggs 
from the model farm at the zoo. It is a fantasy on the ele- 
mentals—the need to keep alive, to find companionship, 
to express one’s soul. These waifs and strays have been 
stripped bare by the depression, and yet they are content 
in their odd menage. The tale is full of pity, gentle irony, 
not respectful of conventions, with pointed asides on the 
chaos of our times, and told in fine pruned prose. It is not 
exactly in the American vein, and yet deeply American, 
amusing and wistfully moving. 

The greatest ghost-writer of our time was Henry Adams; 
he ghosted himself superbly in The Education of Henry. 
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plete coma. It must be entered into with full react t 
on the part of the publisher that he has exchanged t 
possibility of becoming wealthy through the work of 
hand and mind in return for the satisfaction of publishin | 
sound books. ' 
- If even three thousand persons could be found who woule |} 
conscientiously support (through the consistent purchase a7 
his books) a publisher who pledged himself to a policy o}: 
social publishing, if subsidized social and scientific agencie 
who, without knowledge of efficient publishing technique’ 
publish research reports and similar books, many of whick 4}, 
miss much of their usefulness through lack of proper distribu-, 
tion, were (with only gain to themselves) to turn over their |} 
Pie sidized publishing to such a publisher—if, in general, , 
there were a greater degree of honest cooperation between, 
the minority of civilized beings who want to see good bookss; 
published and the publishers who want to publish them, the 
problem would immediately seem simpler. 

Let it be admitted that publishing often fails in the fulfil-- 
ment of its social function. And let it be added that respon-. 
sibility for the failure is one which the reader, the only 
proper subsidizer for good books, shares asin with the 
publisher. 


Adams. Now JAmes TRustow Apams has ghosted the ghost | 
in Henry Adams (Albert & Charles Boni, $2.50) for his own = 
private gallery of the Adams family. The chronicle is honest > 
and competent, but adds little to Henry’s self-portrait and °¢ 
does not provide us with a much needed glossary on the ‘ 
facts of the original life or an interpretation of its tortuous _' 
psychology. You will still find The Education and The } 
Letters the best texts on this seeker of ay out of multiplicity. I 

Neciey D. Cocuran wisely presents ‘old man Scripps” 
largely through the words of original diaries, letters and 
pithy comments in E. W. Scripps (Harcourt-Brace, $3.50). — 
They reveal a rough, ruthless force, a philosopher of com- | 
mon-sense touched with real vision, not unakin to that elder — 
journalist, Benjamin Franklin. Discourses on unnecessary 
college education, on alcohol and tobacco, on religion, on © 
labor, are the expressions of a salty unique personality. It is — 
a fine thing to have the man so admirably preserved; and © 
also to have the record of his contributions to journalism. — 
He established the far-flung chain now called the Scripps- — 
Howard papers; the United Press Association to offer com- — 
petition in news service; and Science Service that was 
designed to interpret science news to plain people. There 
may be a lesson for today in his ad-less tabloid newspaper, 
The Daybook, of Chicago, that had a circulation of 22,000 — 
when the World War intervened. The student of journalism, ~ 
especially ‘“‘people’s journalism,” will find rich instruction — 
and cheer in this record. 

If you read British Agent by R. H. Bruce LockHarT 
(Putnam, $2.75) to enjoy the romantic adventures of the 
secret service, you may be disappointed. But if you are inter- — 
ested in what took place in Russia when the Czar was totter- 
ing and later when the direction of the Revolution was in 
balance, you will find here behind-the-scenes revelations on 
diplomacy and men that are profoundly instructive. The 
British Agent reveals himself with a kind of stark honesty, 
and he pictures Moscow, Lenin, Trotsky in the crises of 
decisions. There is adventure enough, for Lockhart went to 
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‘Jail charged with counter-revolution, and death seemed very 
‘rear. This footnote on history is history itself. 

) It is not only smart to be thrifty, but practically compul- 
ory. Hence these thrift notes. You can add to your shelves 
Che Rise of American Civilization by CHAaRLEs and Mary 
3EARD in a handsome and convenient one-volume edition 
‘Macmillan, $3.50) with an added chapter, The Mirage 
issolves, that covers from the end of Normalcy to the rise of 
Technocracy. The book is as rich and provocative as ever. 
n one page Dr. Beard writes: “In 1888 the entire nation 
as stirred by Edward Bellamy’s lively romance, Looking 
ackward—the first utopia of applied science. .. . Its 
nfluence on social thinking was never lost.’’ This was a 
oot-book and has sold over half a million copies in this 
ountry alone. The controversy over technological change 
as inspired a new edition (Houghton-Mifflin, $1). Finally, 
he wide interest in the challenging study of missions, Re- 
hinking Missions, has encouraged the publishers to make 
it available to everybody in a paper edition of 100,000 
opies. (Harper’s, 35 cents.) 

I keep a weather eye on books by youth. What do they 
make of this confusion? What are they thinking and feeling? 
What faith or works do they hold by? We have a timid hope 
they may come to our rescue. I chance on few signs of vision 
or revolt save on the radical front. Youth is as ever con- 
cerned with its own affairs. BAstL FLETCHER in Youth Looks 
at the World (Stokes, $2.75) records his trip to twenty-two 
lands around the world on an Albert Kahn fellowship. He 
looked at schools in Germany, internationalism at Geneva, 
Jew and Arab in Palestine, at Gandhi’s family and Tagore’s 
school, found hope in the new generation of Chinese women, 
noted Japan’s dual nature, and crossed America by car 
from the pictorial West to the grim ugly industrialism be- 
yond. The fresh mind and the social view make this more 
than a travel book. The author hates ‘‘exploitation, West- 
ernization, repression” for he wants each nation to develop 
its gifts: so all in time will build the world society. He is proud 
of being a European, of the discipline, order, liberalism, and 
feels that Europe is still hopeful and awake “because the 
spiritual core of Christianity is as strong as ever.” 

Religion too is the answer offered by Dr. ELwoop Wor- 
CESTER in Making Life Better (Scribners, $2), a statement 
in very clear and simple terms of his rules for mental and 
spiritual health with which we are familiar from his larger 
study, Body, Mind and Spirit. I would name this the most 
useful book of the spring. He states: ‘“There are more fears 
and apprehensions and grave depressions in the world today 
than I have seen in a quarter of a century.”’ He confronts 
this fact and all fear with practical courage and points out 
the resources we have to direct our thoughts, to cultivate 
peace of mind, in prayer, and in mastery of the inner life. 
The greatness of his teaching is that he is not afraid of science, 
or modern psychology or psychic research, but transcends 
them and uses them, for man’s spirit also transcends them. 
The modern who hungers for a joining of usefulness and 
reason in religion with love and faith can find here a great 
wisdom. 

My random choices show how many good books still 
march by for our instruction and delight. There are, it is 
true, too many stupid, useless books. So we are glad to print 
in these pages a challenge (page 273) to do away with them 
and use our resources for the publishing of sound literature. 
We need challenges these days. But we need not be dis- 
couraged while so many gay and wise companions keep 
rank in the book parade. 
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Doctors Are Human 


DOCTORS CARRY THE KEYS, by Rhoda Truax. Dutton. 282 pp. Price $2.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


N her first novel, Hospital, Miss Truax showed her skill in 
catching and conveying the currents and cross-currents of 
emotion that swirl about a group of people who work to- 
gether and how these in turn modify the hopes and ambitions 
of each of the separate swimmers in the stream. Doctors 
Carry the Keys is another distinguished story In a somewhat 
similar setting, save that here the scene is not the big city 
hospital which readers of the earlier book identified as Johns 
Hopkins but a private sanitarium in the mountains for 
wealthy ‘‘nervous” patients. Here again is the conflict 
between scientific interest and justifiable personal interest, 
in the opposing desires of Dr. George Evanson. Dr. Evanson, 
not long out of medical college, still in debt, and married to 
a nurse who is one of the most attractive characters among 
this season’s novels, has a burning desire to pursue the long 
and difficult course that would qualify him as a brain sur- 
geon. He accepted a year’s appointment at Glenhaven, the 
sanitarium, to pay off some of the debts so that he could go 
ahead. 

The book is the story of what happened during that year— 
the pleasant secure life in that isolated little cluster of people 
up in the hills, as jolly and as bristling with personalities as an 
army post. They asked him to stay—and the alternative of 
postgraduate work in New York, a one-room apartment un- 
der the El and a meagre living for years ahead, looked barren 
for a moment. In the story of George and Ellen, who always 
had worked and found bridge parties and gossip a tedious 
way of passing the time, Miss Truax has done an even better 
book than Hospital. Here, as in no other recent novel with 
which I am familiar, is the feeling of life among doctors and 
their friends, and with it a keen perception of the human 
qualities—lovable and otherwise—which we _ recognize 
among our friends and sometimes in ourselves. Mary Ross 


GARRETS AND PRETENDERS: A History of Bohemianism in_ America, by 
Albert Parry. Covici-Friede. 383 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphig 


HIS book is good source material now, and will be better as the 

years go on. The author’s reportorial style throws an atmosphere 
about the lives and doings of these shabby people that will help 
creative writers get authentic data. Here is largely biography 
threaded with more substantial analysis and comment and the 
recreation of the environment in which this phase of rebellion or 
pretense took place. There is nicely balanced judgment in the 
book for the author throws no false glamor about the phenomenon 
of bohemianism nor is he intolerant of its personages or their 
practices. There is a pretty irony in his tribute to Poe. Of all 
Americans none were bohemian in the true sense, kin to the real 
Murgerites, except Edgar Allan Poe and he lacked their gaiety. 
Therefore we have none. 
MOTHER SEA, by Felix Riesenberg. Claude Kendall. 404 pp. Price, $2.50 postpaid 

of Survey Graphic. 

Turs is a story of the sea, and two ships are its heroines. The 
Cleopatra carried cargo out of New York to the far ports of the 
earth and home again. She was “‘a ship,” not “‘steam,”’ as the men 
who worked her worded it, and she went down in a hurricane in 
the Nineties, in the last days of her order. The second heroine, the 
Osprey, was a dirty stout-hearted little tramp steamer of magnif- 
icent daring and impudence. When Mr. Riesenberg writes of the 
sea, of ships, of men in relation to ships, he spins a grand yarn. 
Away from their ships, wrestling with the stock plot problems of 
love, matrimony, adultery, his men and women (particularly his 
women) are wooden puppets, their strings clumsily manipulated. 
Their antics intrude in futile and irritating fashion on the real 
business of the book. 


MEN WHO MAKE THE BEER: 


(Continued from page 257) 


developed “welfare programs.”’ A representative of the United 
States Brewers’ Association, commenting on that fact, said, ““Brew- 
ery owners always thought it was better to pay the men good wages, 
give them steady work, and not meddle in their private affairs.” 
Nearly twenty years ago, the late Hugh F. Fox, then secretary of 
the association, took the lead in drawing up a scheme for accident 
insurance and old-age pensions for workers in the industry. The 
members of the association accepted the plan, but it was voted 
down as paternalistic nearly two to one by the workers. 

One of the union rules, incorporated in very early contracts and 
still continued, was drawn by the workers as a measure of self- 
protection against unemployment. Under this rule the brewery 
owners agree not to discharge union members at the end of the 
busy season. The men, in turn, agree to “‘pass around”? the available 
employment. Before prohibition, one day a week was usually 
enough to take up the slack, as the plant repairs and replacements 
were made during the dull season, and wherever possible brewery 
workers performed this work. 

The brewing industry expects few changes in equipment com- 
pared with pre-prohibition days, except in mechanized refrigera- 
tion and motor transportation. Sterilizing, bottling, capping and 
labelling had all been mechanized prior to 1920. 

Actual figures as to the number of men put back to work by the 
reviving industry are not ayailable at this writing. Brewing always 
has been an industry that provided few jobs in proportion to the 
capital invested and to the sales value of the product. According to 
the 1914 Census of Manufactures, the capital invested in brewing 
was $792,914,000, in malting $31,516,000. There were 1347 brew- 
ing and malting establishments employing 77,364 men, whose 
wages amounted to $83,378,000. In that year 66,189,000 
barrels of beer were sold in the United States. Spokesmen for both 
employers and workers insist that nothing like the old rate of pro- 
duction will be feasible for some months to come. 

It must be borne in mind that the brewery employes are only a 
small proportion of the workers given jobs by the recent beer legis- 
lation. To get brewery establishments back on their old footing, a 
small army of carpenters, electricians, painters and other building- 
trades mechanics have been called into service. The need for 
bottling and refrigerating machinery for breweries and for ‘‘beer- 
cooling units” in hotels and restaurants is acute. In Dayton, Ohio, 
one of the centers of the electric refrigerator industry, 7500 em- 
ployes in three plants had for months prior to April been working 
only three days a week. With beer on the horizon, they were re- 
stored to full time with night and Sunday shifts. 

Coopers, long pitied as belonging to a ‘‘dead industry,” are busy 
again. One firm in Hoboken, New Jersey, late in March received 
an order for 80,000 beer barrels. The white oak required for them 
will give employment in the Kentucky and Arkansas lumber 
industry. The cooperage industry is taking on as rapidly as possible 
15,000 men to make staves, 6000 to make the staves into barrels. 

Some years ago glass-blowing was a highly skilled and well-paid 
trade, but from the appearance of the first fully automatic machine, 
about 1900, mechanization was swift and complete. Where in 1899, 
28,350 wage-earners in the industry turned out 7,780,000 gross of 
bottles, in 1925, 26,044,000 gross were produced by 21,704 work- 
ers, a decrease of 25 percent. The 1933 beer business ought to make 
jobs for about 4000 more workers in this industry. 

What “modification” may mean to the freight carriers was out- 
lined hopefully by Robert M. Clancy of Michigan at the hearings 
on modification before the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House last December: “It is estimated that 40,000 carloads of coal, 
63,000 carloads of brewing materials, 5000 carloads of machinery 
and apparatus, 10,000 carloads of beer in kegs or bottles, and 5000 
carloads of brewers’ grains would be necessary for transportation— 
a grand total of 123,000 carloads.” 

Other producers and manufacturers affected by the change i in 
the brewing industry cited by The New York Times are growers 


of barley, rice, sugar, corn, hops; coal miners, producers of noi 
ferrous metals; makers of syrups, enamel, sugars, pitch, varnish’ 
brass fittings, faucen bungs, corks, bottle caps, paper and wood 
boxes, pumps, pasteurizers, tanks, gas compressors, motor truc 
The expected output of fifty million barrels of beer annually woule 
call for about ten billion labels. Here is work for about six hundre 
additional lithographers (skilled jobs) and the makers of some 1 
15,000 tons of paper. The reviving beer industry is already puting 
to work hundreds of white-collar workers, from file clerks to ad 
vertising writers and commercial artists. al 
At this writing no one can offer definite figures and say, me 
many men were put to work by the brewing and allied industri 


today—this many more will go to work tomorrow.” Brewery own- *} 
ers, union officials, bottle-makers, cooperages and the rest are all’: | 
too busy at the moment to answer questions or compile statistics. 


But the general sentiment within the groups directly or indirectly | 
concerned with beer-making was expressed by a young truck- - 
driver, waiting for a chance to get up to the loading platform of : 
that yes in Brooklyn: ‘‘What beer means to me is, I got ajob.” | 


NATIONALISM ON THE RAMPAGE 


(Continued from page 271) 


if I must choose I prefer Mussolini. Hitler is no more a Mussolini 
than Hooey Long is a Theodore Roosevelt. In passing, it is well | 
to remind ourselves that while Italian Fascism is ten years old, it is — 
only ten years old. The Russian Union of Soviet Republics is older | 
than that. Whatever else its faults and cruel excesses, Russian Com- 


any of these experiments bides the march of time. The highway of 
history is strewed with vestiges of social experiments—most of them 
bearing neither dates nor names. | 


munism has persecuted no race as such. We have yet to see how | 
: 


HIRTY-ODD years ago, when the legislative correspondents 4 
at Albany needed him for a hand at poker or some other urgent _ 
enterprise, they always knew where to find a youngster then serving ~ 


The New York Tribune. By name Frank H. Simonds. He would ~ 
be in the State Library, burrowing in the political and military © 


sionate interest in Algiers, about which his knowledge was en-— 


cyclopedic. To understand North Africa one must understand the 


Europe that “owned” it; when, how and wherefore. Came along — 
the World War, and it was Simonds’s meat—all happening as it — 
were in his own familiar backyard. He saw it in all its moods and 


i 
4 
: 
history of Europe. For some inscrutable reason it began in a pas- | 
3 


wrote of it incomparably. He presided over the proceedings at z | 


oe 


Versailles like a kingfisher over a pond, and since then he has been _, 


tenses. And because he is one of the best reporters I ever saw, he 
% 
. i 
scooting from pillar to post over all the countries left in turmoil by | 


that business. Being par excellence a reporter, he is often surer-handed _ 


in telling what he sees and hears than in interpretation and proph- _ 
ecy; given to over-seasoning atmosphere with the tang of old — 
powder-smoke clinging in his nostrils. Given also to the turning 
rather for their own sake of picturesque downright phrases ex- 
traordinarily clever but frequently over-pungent. His close-ups are 
always in black-and-white, lacking in those gray nuances which in 
the end of most cases temper facts with truth. Temperamentally he 
is the merciless foe of all pollyannas and theoretical formulators of — 
peace-programs which ignore realities. All this said, however, it 
must be acknowledged that on the whole events tend to justify the — 
alarming-bell ringing in his books, his magazine articles, his appeal 
in the current issue of Harper’s Magazine to President Roosevelt — 


and to the United States in general, to recognize the desperate — 


nature of the situation now threatening to engulf the world again. 
The most dangerous of the fire-hazards in Europe, the Polish 
Corridor, is set forth better than in any other recent book in English 


that I have seen, in Emil Lengyel’s The Cauldron Boils. This peril f 


is made immensely more dangerous by the intensified truculence 
of the new regime in Germany. 
I have listed also among the close-ups the volume called Not To 
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3e Repeated. With its implication of backstairs gossip the title 
‘Hoes injustice to the book, which is a really important series of 
imonymous articles gathered by Ray Long from evidently well- 
()nformed correspondents in Europe. Over-cynical in tone and 
yalpably superficial, some of it; but here in the main is illuminat- 
ng “‘inside stuff” worth reading, about factors in the European 
ituation, from London to Constantinople. The chapters on 
scermany are especially illuminating at this moment. 


ITTLE room have I left myself to call special attention to the most 
important book in the list—Herbert Adolphus Miller’s The 
Beginnings of Tomorrow. I suspect this may turn out in the long 
perspective to have been at least one of the most permanently 
valuable volumes published since the war. This is no close-up, no 
journalistic sketch of swiftly-shifting conditions and relationships. 
It is panoramic, on a canvas global in area and unlimited in time. 
It partakes of the attempt to visualize a kind of trial-balance of the 
Cosmic Process as affecting this and the coming stages of human 
experience in racial self-development. It deals really excitingly 
with the cataclysmic changes incident to the birth of a new era. 

Ranging the whole compass of the world, in time and area, it 
sets forth the interplaying factors, of Western civilization and de- 
velopment, of conflict across the vertical political boundaries, of 
revolution across the horizontal ones of class, of racial antagonisms 
and interminglings; cross-fertilization of cultures, the increasing 
realization of interdependence. It sweeps appraisingly and with 
shrewd interpretation over Russia, over Asia; it brings awakening 
Africa out into the light as a new arena and potency. Apropos of 
the anachronistic imperialism with which Japan is effecting suicide, 
it leaves one with the grim picture of China imperturbably spread- 
ing out to swallow that Japan after this present trivial episode. 
Apropos of the uproar in Germany, in Europe generally it sees 
parochial nationalism playing its last cards. It portends the 
Gétterdammerung of the minority white race as such. And yet, given 
the point of view and the tremendous sweep of the perspective, 
there is nothing hopeless or sinister about this study: 


Tomorrow’s dawn is coming up “like thunder” in the awakening 
of the two largest continents, one very old in human experience and 
the other very young. . . . A changed and chastened West need 
not lapse at all, for it is large and dynamic in its qualities. . . . The 
time has come for extensive as well as intensive study. .. . We 
must look at society as a whole. . . . We have created a Frank- 
enstein by our science and our energy. We do not yet know whether 
we have selected the brain of the normal or the abnormal man to 
give him direction, but it is not too late to give him the normal one 
and save ourselves. 


If you are the kind of person that does not want to know about 
Russia; that is, about the epochal and intensely interesting social 
experiment going on there—why, go on, breathing into the inter- 
stices thereof the sand in which your oblivious head is buried. As 
Walt Whitman said “‘to a certain Civilian,” 

. . . go lull yourself with piano-tunes. 

But if you want to understand that tremendous business, whether 
with approval or disapproval as may ensue upon such understand- 
ing, send 50 cents (or 35 for the paper-bound edition) to the 
American Library Association for No. 67 in its invaluable Reading- 
With-A-Purpose series of reading courses; entitled, Russia, the 
Soviet Way. Within the forty-four pages of an extraordinarily in- 
cisive, fair-minded and informing pamphlet Prof. Robert C. Brooks 
of Swarthmore College has furnished a most satisfying introduction 
to the subject, a list of recent books, and a reading program. 


T the last moment before closing this article I have a cabled 
message from Geneva indicating that before the dead-line 
date of April 13 there have been deposited with the secretary- 
general of the League of Nations a sufficient number of ratifications 
to set in force the new Convention of 1931 for the limitation of 
manufacture of narcotic drugs. It was a close call. So we have a 
cheerful note with which to close this mostly depressing story. It 
signalizes not an end but a fresh beginning. This is the best yet-— 
on paper. Still remains the task of marshalling the world’s energies 
for its enforcement. 


THE LITTLE GREEN CARD 


(Continued from page 263) 


I remember one day, long ago, when jobs were easy to get, I was 
reproaching a boy called Jakey for his idleness. He turned a 
humorous and unconcerned eye upon me and retorted, ‘‘It’s a poor 
kind a’ family who can’t support one man in idleness.’ As he went 
out, the other boys said reassuringly, ‘““Don’t mind Jakey, you gotta 
expect a few like that. The Lord just makes ’em that way. Look at 
us fellows. We’re all workin’.” And there you have it, it seems to 
me. Are we going to gear down all our plans for the small per- 
centage of Jakeys, or should our plans be made, as the British 
make theirs, for the great majority of men and women? There are 
bums and ne’er-do-wells in every country, and there are men who 
become demoralized and work-shy after long idleness; but the 
British insurance does not in the large do what we are told it does 
in undermining personal initiative. There have been abuses, 
grievances in it, which have been grappled with as the system has 
gone through many changes in the course of twenty years. The 
Parliamentary debates and government reports on anomalies show 
this process at work. 

Americans who wish a clear view of the British system and its 
workings will find it in Mary Gilson’s study, Unemployment 
Insurance in Great Britain, one of the series of volumes brought 
out by the Industrial Relations Counselors on experience here and 
abroad. In a chapter on Demoralization and Malingering, Miss 
Gilson says: 


Realizing that unemployment insurance would be discredited 
entirely if benefits were not being paid deservedly, the Ministry of 
Labour has made investigations into the composition of applicants 
since the passing of the 1920 Act. All studies have been made on a 
sample basis, which has been checked and proved adequate; they 
afford careful analysis of the degrees of employability of claimants, 
together with their ages, marital status, number of dependents, 
physique, health, physical defects and other qualities, After a 
careful examination of these studies, as well as of a wealth of ma- 
terial relating to individual cases, one is forced to conclude that 
widespread rumors of malingering under the state scheme are 
unwarranted. It would be absurd to state that there are no fraudu- 
lent claims when nearly twelve million persons are insured, but on 
the other hand there is sufficient evidence to prove that these cases 
are few in relation to the total claims for benefit. . 


This American summary is borne out by repeated British reports. 
But again to go behind the published record to the unwritten 
testimony of the people themselves. Frank Raymond in the Shore- 
ditch section of London carried a little book of a sort I heard of 
frequently. This he had asked the foremen, to whom he applied, to 
sign. Some were angry but most were good about it. The last entry 
was nine months old, for he had been working steadily that length 
of time when I saw the family. It had been his custom to start at 
four in the morning “rain or shine” when he knew there was a line 
going to form for a job. “‘’Ard on ’is clothes and ’is ’ealth,” said 
his wife, ‘“but ’e’s too restless to use good sense. ’E would sooner go 
without ’imself than run up any bill for ’e says we ’ave to pay as we 
go. I got behind once 5s. 8d. but that’s the worst.” As Mr. Ray- 
mond had had six periods of unemployment in his fifteen years of 
work, one lasting for a full year, this wasn’t such a bad record. 

In Silvertown I visited the Allens also. Both of the parents were 
discouraged and the house was forlorn. That day Mr. Allen was 
bitter from disappointment. An old boss had planned to take him 
on, and he had gone.a long way for the work in the morning only 
to find he couldn’t have it because he didn’t live in the district. 
“Look at my family,”’ he said, ‘‘and look at 33s. and you’ll know 
whether I want work.” There were five children. 

Mrs. Bland was comely and fresh-looking for the mother of four. 
They lived in a housing association in London and had been mar- 
ried nine years. Mr. Bland had worked steadily for eleven years 
making wireless and gramophone cabinets. In 1931, when he was 
off for sixteen weeks, he had his first benefit, but “‘was pretty glad 
when the gov’ner came to get him back.” His work went on for 
another year and then he was out again. The date was fixed firmly 
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in his wife’s mind, because she only paid a shilling on their rent the. 
week. “You wouldn’t believe, Miss, how miserable he is all dae 
when ’e’s out of work. ’E went off lookin’ for work every day befor 
’e signed on. ’E’d push a barrow all day rather than be on th 
Libor. There was a time I thought my ’usband would do ’isself il, 
for bein’ out of work.” : 

Perhaps the most convincing testimony of all came from house 
holds where what they were earning on the jobs they were able t™ 
find was little more than their insurance benefit would have beer: 
For instance, one of Andrew Raymond’s jobs had been in a coffee. 
bar where he had earned 35s. and his food. His rate of insurance a 
the time he took the place was 28s. 9d. That is he worked at it for 
his meals and 6s. and 3d. a week more than his benefit woulc 
have brought him, with the possibility of an added 2s. from tips 
While I came across examples of this sort of thing everywhere, i 
was brought home to me especially in Liverpool where work on ¢ 
city park was just opening up which paid little more than insurance 


T had been pouring since early morning in Liverpool. My owr 
shoes were very wet when IJ arrived at the Foulkes, and I was glac 
to see the coal fire in the little brass-bound fireplace and gratefu 
for the shining fender that surrounded it, where my feet could rest 
in happy proximity to the flame. Mr. Foulkes too had just come in 
and we both sat over the little open grate to dry. He could hardly 
speak above a whisper as he explained why he had gone out in 
spite of his bronchitis. It wasn’t, he said, his day “‘to sign on the 
Libor,” but the new park was to be opened up and he didn’t dare 
to give them a minute to forget him. ‘‘Of course,” he said, ‘they 
are so used to me, they just shake their ’eads when they sees me 
comin’—but some day perhaps they won’t. The pay on this park 
job aren’t going to be much more than I’m getting on the Libor. 
But when the money’s your own, it seems to spend better. Your 
mind is contented like when you spend it.” 

That morning the director of a Labour Exchange had told me 
of the park. Beside the men standing in line in the office below in 
the hope of a try at the jobs, his mail, he said, was full of letters 
from others begging for a chance, many of them offering to work for 
nothing until they had proved their worth. He had explained to 
me that in this municipal project they were choosing men with big 
families who were drawing the highest benefit. Consequently the 
wages that the men would earn were little more than this benefit; 
and less if they lost a day because of rain. An easy enough assump- 
tion from my experience in Liverpool! He advised me to go down 
on the docks to watch the lines there and see the ingenuity used to 
catch the eye of the “takers on” in getting such longshore work as 
the hard times afforded. This I did later, but it was Mr. Foulkes 
and other unemployed men in Liverpool who made the struggle to 
get the park jobs a reality. Unpromising though the jobs seemed to 
be, the stir of them was through the city. 

“T’ve been out eighteen months now,” said Mr. Foulkes, “and 
it’s frightful worryin’. I’ave an ’ole in my ’ead from the war, with 
a copper plate over it. You can feel it ’ere,”’ he added kindly, sens- 
ing, I suppose, the latent passion for checking up, and a bit proud 
of the plate. “It doesn’t seem to give me no trouble unless I am 
worryin’ about tomorrow. Then the ’ole seems to trouble me. 
Never in the daytime; but it’s in the night when I am thinkin’ by 
myself. But,” he added reflectively, “I don’t mind it, really, because 
it puts me on the King’s Roll section of the Libor, and there ’as to 
be 10 percent of ex-service men /on any government job. So you 
see that gives me a good chance if I keeps right after them. And 
there is nothin’ to keep me back from it for I’ve got good recom- 
mendations. ’Ere’s one,” he said, as he fished a shabby piece of 
paper out of his vest-pocket. “I got it on my merits from my old 
Gov’ner,” he added shyly. 

He had been papering that morning and he apologized be- 
cause there were still signs of his work around. ‘‘You see ’ow we 
does it,”’ he continued. “‘My wife puts tuppence away in a little cup 
until we ’ave enough to buy somethin’ to keep the ’ouse up. 
That’s ’ow we ’ad this paper. She isn’t very strong and ’as to go to 
the ’ospital once a week, but she manages the pictures once a week 
too. She should ’ave a little pleasure for she’s a ’ardworking, good 
manager if there ever was one.” And to judge by the red-cheeked, 
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ttle blond boy who came in at the point, I imagined that Mrs. 
‘foulkes might be handsome as well as hard-working. The boy 
‘hook hands with me, using his left hand to his father’s great em- 
arrassment, and then retired quickly to a little copper stool 
eside the fire. 

When Mr. Foulkes was eighteen, he started in at the Liverpool 
ospital as a porter and had met his wife, who was a matron’s 
‘haid, there. He had kept this job for five years and then had 
ened on as a hospital steward for the White Star Line. He was 
aree years at sea and then three years docking for the White Star, 
) that he could stay at home. Then the war came; he enlisted three 
ays after it started and he was out three days after the armistice. 
s he put it, “Four years and a ’undred days’ service just exact. I 
nly got this ’ole in my ’ead and chronic bronchitis in that time, 
nd it might have been much worse when I think of what I saw.” 
\fter the war, he went with the Blue Star Line, riding wagons 
vhich took meat off the boats to the markets. When the Blue Star 
»egan to lay off their men, he found work with the Liverpool Cor- 
boration which lasted six months at a stretch. It was then, in the 
lack season, that he drew his unemployment insurance benefit for 
he first time. He had been paying into it throughout seventeen 

ears of steady work. 

)) The director of the Liverpool Exchange through whom Mr. 
oulkes hoped to get his park job, had started in the service when 
he first exchange had been opened in England in 1909. His com- 
ment to me on his twenty-three years was that much of his time 
ad been spent in “‘trying to pacify people who lose their heads 
hen they can’t get jobs. The men are so clamorous for work that 
ou can’t get over to them that you are administering with equity 
nd justice.”’ At another exchange I learned of a device for keeping 
rder when the job-lines are excited. This is to get the men, to 
‘hom the introductions have been given, out of the back-door so 
hat they will not be followed to the factory or shop and the 
mployer bothered by a large crowd of applicants. Sometimes, I 
vas told, the men overhear a word in the office about a piece of 
york and race to the place to get there ahead of the men with the 
ittle green cards. 


S I listened and talked with these English families in London, 

Liverpool and elsewhere, I kept thinking how glad I was 
that the Rackhams and Blands and the Foulkeses and the rest were 
not in Philadelphia. For at that particular time last summer, there 
was no relief at all for the fifty-seven thousand destitute households 
of the unemployed. The funds from which they had drawn meager 
food orders during the winter had been exhausted for nearly ten 
weeks, and the state legislature had engaged in a political wrangle 
which continued, while destitute people were thrown back on 
neighbors and relatives and local stores; on begging for food, steal- 
ing it, picking up scraps in the markets and searching garbage- 
cans, some of them living on one meal a day, others going 
longer without food; and added to this, the ever-present fear of 
eviction. 

But in fairness to Philadelphia, I began to wonder if there were 
any city in the United States where I would want them to go. I 
thought of the eleven cities I had visited the winter before in a trip 
through our Middle West and of the districts I had visited the 
winter before that, and I decided that they had far better be in 
England. I could think of no place in America where there had 
been any continuous, well-thought-out system of relief, backed by 
funds that were not dependent upon emergent gifts of the well-to- 
do, emergent grants by city councils and state legislatures,—or 
more recently, emergent federal loans. Beginnings will at length 
be made toward bringing order into public relief, with the passage 
of the Wagner-Costigan-La Follette bill, backed by the Roosevelt 
administration; beginnings of a long-run sort in the movements, 
state by state, for unemployment insurance. Unlike England, 
we have had no system laid down in advance that could be 
depended upon, and we have as yet to devise one on a national 
scale. 

“Without tea in your stomach and a roof over your ’ead, I don’t 
know how you ’ave the ’eart to look for a job in America,” was the 
way these British neighbors summed it up for me. 
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This second issue of the Social Work Year Book 
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budgets, this comprehensive volume is an 
economy that few people in the social field can 
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Reports the statistical practice in government 
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327 pages. $2.50. 
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amateur dramatics. Contains sections on pro- 
ducing groups and how they are organized; an 
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HOLLOW FOLK 


By MANDEL SHERMAN and THOMAS R. HENRY 


Down ina secluded valley of the Blue Ridge Mountains live a 
people who have been cut off from the main currents of civil- 
ization. ‘‘One of the most. interesting pages of American 
history.” 

Illustrated, $2.00 


DEGENERATE DEMOCRACY 
By HENRY S. MCKEE 
Author of ‘The A B C’s of Business.” 
Introduction by Lionel D. Edie. 


Is our present governmental machinery outworn? 
$1.50 


THE EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 
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By ROBERT L. JONES, University of Pittsburgh 
$1.75 


EUROPE AND THE AMERICAN TARIFF 


By O. FRED BOUCKE, Pennsylvania State College 
$1.50 
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A Book for Social Workers, Psychiatrists, Prison 
| Officials and Prison Welfare Workers 


Prison Days and Nights 


By VICTOR F. NELSON 


With Introduction by Dr. Abraham Myerson 


Victor F. Nelson has spent twelve and a half of his thirty-four 
years in prison, and he possesses that rare gift among prisoners 
of writing impersonally of life in correctional institutions. 
H. L. Mencken calls this by far the best book on prison life by a 
prisoner that he has read in years. Dean George W. Kirchwey 
says: “‘It impresses me as an amazingly accurate representation 
of prison psychology as well as a vivid picture of prison life in 
America as it still for the most part is.”” $2.75 at Bookstores 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, 34 Beacon St., Boston 


She Irrepressible Conflict 
BUSINESS vs. FINANCE 


by 
DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE 


“The perfect anti-Mellonite.’’—George Soule. 
“T agree entirely with the analysis given by Mr. Coyle.’’-— 
Dr. John Ryan. 

60 cents postpaid 


D. C. COYLE, 101 Park Avenue, New York 


THE FELS PLAN 
(Continued from page 269) 


marshall reserves of consumer buying power, and throw them int. 
the breach the moment a weakness in consumer demand develop 
at any point along the national economic front. It is becomin; 
increasingly clear that only by following the principles so clearl: 
enunciated by Mr. Fels in his series of articles can a solution be 
found for our underlying economic problem and it is encouraging 
to note that the United States Chamber of Commerce in a recen 
report approaches this conclusion. I thoroughly agree with Mr 
Fels in his entire approach. ALBERT L. DEANE 
President, General Motors Holding Corporation; joint author Investing ir 
Wages 


Boston, Mass. 

HE organization of society not only to avoid such suffering as 

we have had during the past three years, but to create means and 
methods whereby man can enjoy the fruits of man’s advancements 
in science and production is no longer an academic subject. Mr. 
Fels’ Planning for Purchasing Power is a fearless and informed ap- 
proach to this problem. We must focus our thinking and our re- 
search on the solution of this problem. I believe that a large part of 
the solution lies in the organization of business itself, very likely 
along the lines suggested by Mr. Fels in his proposal for a Federal 
Trade System. Lincoin FILENE 
Chairman of the Board Wm. Filene’s Sons Company 


Philadelphia, Penn. 
R. FELS’ proposal for a federal trade system points in exactly 
.the right direction. We must seek consciously to attain 
and maintain a moving equilibrium in our economic life. Broad 
questions of policy with respect to working time, minimum wages, 
profit, investment and the plane of competition cannot be left 
to uncodrdinated individual action. The logical unit around 
which policy should center in each case is the whole industry. It 
may well become a chief unit of planning. Mr. Fels’ proposal of a 
Federal Trade System is sound and constructive. 
JosepH H. Wixiirs 
Dean, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; member, President’s Emergency Committee for Employment, 1930-1 


Chicago 
N my testimony before the Senate Finance Committee I insisted 
that “‘a planned control of the great essential industries is ab- 
solutely essential’’—also that “‘self-government in industry” was 
desirable but impractical because “the present controllers of com- 
merce and finance lack the desire and the intelligence to organize 
and operate industries so as to promote the general welfare.” My 
general agreement with Mr. Fels’ underlying ideas is therefore 
obvious. We might not agree upon the mechanics of a Federal 
Trade System, but I must say that in his outline of a program he 
has made a great contribution toward sound costructive thinking 
in the direction of a planned control. Donatp R. RIcHBERG 
General counsel for National Conference on Valuation of Railroads since 
1923, for Railway Labor Executives Association since 1926. Author, Tents 
of the Mighty 


New York 

N reading Mr. Fels’ recent article in which he suggests a 
Federal Trade System, one feels that he is in contact with the 
wisdom that comes from experience. The facts relating to the 
present economic conditions are all known, in fact known too well. 
But the bearing of the laws of cause and effect upon these facts 
are not so well recognized. The truth is that the average business 
man has done little more than rehearse the facts and wish for the 
return of the old prosperity. With Mr. Fels, the situation is differ- 
ent. Here we have a man who has courage enough to point the 
way out. As a piece of constructive thinking, we should welcome 
the suggestion. The new conditions demand new treatment. 
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Mr. Fels’ plan is conceived to meet the new conditions. It avoids 
details which gives it flexibility. It is a suggestion for a new ap- 
proach to the unsolved problem of the evils of competition. As 
one business man intensely interested in the problem, I can only 
hope that Mr. Fels’ suggestions will receive the earnest study of 
more than one trade group. 
Lucrus R. EAsTMAN 
President, The Hills Brothers Company; former president, The Merchants’ 
| Association of New York; American member, Economic Committee of the 
League of Nations 


Washington, D. C. 

R. FELS makes an eloquent plea for the reform of business 

from within to achieve the great promise of plenty for all. 

I cannot accept all his reasoning or share his fears of other forms of 

social organization which may be looming on the horizon. But 

complete agreement is not necessary either for appreciation or for 

action. Mr. Fels seems to me to make a very distinct contribution in 

his reasoning the case of economic codrdination and in his practical 

suggestions for planning procedure. I hope that within the near 

future he and others may take the first step to promote the syste- 

matic study and practical possibilities of applying the planning 
idea within specific industries and on a national scale. 

Lewis L. Lorwin 

Member staff, Institute of Economics, The Brookings Institution; author, 

Problems of Economic Planning 


Boston, Mass. 

ies summer I read the manuscript of Mr. Fels’ book'—or a 

very great deal of it—and am measurably informed regarding 
his views, but, in spite of this, I found myself reading these chapters 
all over again. In considering the effects of laws on men and the 
world they live in, I find myself reverting to the simple philosophy 
of my youth. I believe that the effects of laws are not fully known 
for a very long time, and that like medicine acting on the human 
body, they affect other conditions than those for which they are 
prescribed. In respect to taxation, I believe that the purpose of a 
tax is to produce revenue, and I deprecate the idea of using this 
power of life and death for some ulterior social object. Whether 
compulsorily increased salaries and wages would make the machine 
go faster, I don’t know, but I think it might. I do not, however, 
believe in the wisdom of taxing any group of men in order to for- 
ward the idea of social justice. You must arrange the rules of the 
game so that they will be fair, but after a man has entered the 
contest and won a prize, I think it unfair to take the silver mug 
away from him and give him a tin one instead. 
Editor, The Atlantic Monthly 


ELLERY SEDGWICK 


Philadelphia, Penn. 
R. FELS has outlined what would be a convincing program 
for American industry if any considerable percentage of 
industrialists were imbued with his noble spirit and possessed his 
obvious talents. Luminous goals often guide us even when we can- 
not gain them—at the moment. 

My experience in the regulation of utilities, a field somewhat 
narrower than that proposed, has not left me too enthusiastic 
about the system. The march of events however will probably force 
us to seek a way out of our present industrial and economic impasse 
by some such route. It would be far better if our industrialists 

_ would give us a strong lead guided by some adaptation of the Fels’ 
formula. But there has been too much abdication to make this 
seem likely. 

Perhaps after the government has provided some further back- 
bone for our individualistic industry the way may open for leader- 
ship of the Fels’ type. Before very long the public conscience will 
revolt at the lengthening work day and the lowering wage level 
together contributing to the strangulating policy of reduced pur- 
chasing power. 

‘Let us hope that the hour may (Continued on page 282) 


1This Changing World, by Samuel S. Fels. Houghton Mifflin Co.—a May publica- 
tion. 
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Probation and 


Criminal Justice 
by Sheldon Glueck 


The noted professor of criminology at Harvard 
presents a symposium of views upon the most- 
discussed field of peno-correctional work. The legal 
phase, training of personnel—every special field 
is discussed by an expert of national and inter- 
national repute. $3.00 


Balanced 
Employment 


lby L. S. Chadwick 


One of America’s best known industrial leaders 
proposes and explains a detailed plan for a con- 
trolled labor time system. $2.00 


Can Business Build 
a Great Age? 


by William Kixmiller 


An entirely new analysis of the depression, and a 
vigorous defense of the value and necessity of 
maintaining Capitalism. $2.50 


The Modern Corporation 


and Private Property 
by A. A. Berle and G. C. Means 


A sensational analysis of the silent revolution 
which has centered national control of American 
industry in the directors of a bare 200 corporations! 


“There may have been a better book than this 
published in,the past twelve months, but I did not 
see it.’ —Stuart Chase $3.75 


LN 


at all bookstores 
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60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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SPRING PUBLICATIONS 
AT ONE DOLLAR EACH 


HOW FAR TO THE NEAREST DOCTOR 
By Edward M. Dodd, M.D. 


Stories of medical missions around the world. The author is the 
son of a medical missionary and has himself been a missionary. 
Written especially for young people. 


GOD’S CANDLELIGHTS 

By Mabel Shaw 
A charming book of rare literary flavor telling about the author’s 
remarkable educational work in Africa. Julian Huxley says “I 
hope that all interested in the education of primitive people will 
read this book.” 

TODAY’S YOUTH AND TOMORROW’S 
WORLD 

By Stanley High 
This vigorous young author knows how to discuss vital problems 
with today’s youth and does it excellently in this volume. 

CHRISTIANITY AND INDUSTRY IN 
AMERICA 

By Alva W. Taylor 
A discussion of the responsibility of the Christian church in its 
relation to industry. (June: 10th) 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


~~ 
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Coe have changed in the printing 

trade. The machine press has dis- 
placed many an apprentice and master 
printer. What becomes of them? What is 
being done about it? You will understand 
technological change better by studying 
the facts in Elizabeth F. Baker’s ‘‘ Dis- 
placement of Men by Machines: Effects 
of Technological Change in Commercial 


Printing.” Price, $3.00 


* COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


aber saint sia 


(Continued from page 281) not be Jong delayed when it will, 
become obvious that the price to be paid for putting our unem- 
ployed millions constructively and honorably to work will seem 
far the better of two difficult alternatives. When that hour arrives | 
these observations of Mr. Fels will be re-scanned for sound guid- 
ance. Morris LLEWELLYN COOKE ; 
Director, Giant Power Survey of Pennsylvania; trustee, The Port Authority 
of New York 


= 


Washington, D. C. 

HE most significant factor in Mr. Fels’ proposal is the objective 

he has set up for the Federal Trade System. In direct opposition | 
to the suggestions now current in business circles, for industrial 
stabilization through boards which will adjust the output of in- 
dividual industries to the demand for their products, Mr. Fels 
seeks stabilization “‘by removal of the difficulties that stand in the 
way of releasing the normal consumptive powers of the people.” 
This, as I see it, implies greater production rather than further 
restriction of output. Whether his board could achieve this without 
having some control over the flow of investment and the extension 
of credit is in my mind open to serious doubt. ; 

One fundamental weakness in Mr. Fels’ proposal lies in the 
administrative set-up that he suggests. If one of the important 
functions of the board is to be to promote higher wages and sus- 
tained employment, and if the board is tobe “‘charged with form- 
ing new standards of working time . . . and minimum wages’’ it 
should have among its membership representatives of those who 
are to be more directly affected by such standards; namely, labor. 
And if industry is to be looked upon as an instrument for supplying 
service to consumers, rather than as the means to profit, provision 
should also be made for representatives of the consuming public. 

IsADOR LUBIN 
Staff, Institute of Economics of The Brookings Institution 


Yellow Springs, Ohio 

ECENTLY the president of one of the largest banks in the world 

gave to the finance committee of the United States Senate his 
ideas of the cause and cure of our depression. His bank considered 
his statement so significant that it was given national distribution. 
Yet this address gave not a hint that the depression might have 
been caused partly by inadequate domestic distribution of the 
products of industry. Recently I heard a similar statement of 
causes by one of America’s foremost private bankers, and the same 
omission was conspicuous. Later I heard the president of a great 
international corporation discuss the same subject, with the same 
omission. 

What all America is concluding privately, Mr. Fels brings out in 
the open, with a simple clarity that cannot be misunderstood. The 
times are ready for such a pronouncement, and it is fortunate that 
it can come from one who speaks with authority as a successful 
industrialist, and whose whole life history precludes the possibility 
of any motive except sincere desire to contribute to social well- 
being. As to technical methods of organization, 

“There are nine and sixty ways 

For constructing tribal lays 

And every single one of them is right.” 
So there may be more than one right way of economic organization 
to achieve the desired end of more general distribution of purchas- 
ing power. But as to the end to be achieved, there can be little 
question. ARTHUR E. Morcan 
President, Antioch College 


Philadelphia, Penn. 

S the depression has deepened, the garment trades have ex- 
hibited more and more the need for throwing public control 

over minimum standards of hours and wages in a nation-wide 
competitive industry. Here are public-spirited employing cor- 
porations which have dealt with progressive unions in overcoming 
the old anarchy of sweat-shop days; lifting the industry to a level 
where business prospered, production costs were cut down, the 
public was served with merchandise (Continued on page 284) 
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TOWER 
OF SILENCE 


mortal to die, 


temple 
the 


HOLY, 
HOLY! 
Grotesque, 
horrible 
crazy eyes staring 
through matted hair — 
all but naked. No won- 
der the excesses of The 
Holy Men must be car- 
ried out in the name of 
sanctity! 


19. THE NEW AND REVISED 
* OUTLINE OF HISTORY 
— H. G. Wells. Human race 
from dawn of time to present, in- 
cluding latest discoveries, events. 
1,200 pages, original illustrations. 
Former price $5 
28. THE NATURE OF THE 
* WORLD AND OF MAN — 
Edited by H. H. Newman, 
Ph.D. The biography of the Uni- 
verse, of evolution and mankind. 
Explains heredity, sex. By 16 ex- 
perts. 562 pages; 136 pictures. 
Former price $4 
31 MARRIAGE AND MOR- 
* ALS — Bertrand Russell. 
Some sorely needed straight think- 
ing in sex ethics. Enough dyna- 
mite to free you from unreason- 
able laws of conduct set by 
fanatics. Former price $3 
43 THE STORY OF TPE 
* WORLD'S LITERATURE 
— John Macy. Dr. Will Durant 


wrote: “The Story reads. itself. 
Every person in America should 
buy it.” Former price $5 


GHOULS OF THE 


Waiting for the next 
vul- 
tures perch on The 
Tower of Silence! Re- 
ligion commands that 
no corpse may pol- 
lute the earth, con- 
. taminate the sea or 
+ | be consumed by fire. So the 
nude dead are thrown into this 
circular stadium, to be devour- 
ed by these ghouls of the air. 


BEAUTIFUL 
HOMES OF 
HORROR 


Behind these carved 
walls are 
idols 
which priests per- 
form unspeakable 
rites — and ‘‘wives 
of the gods’’ are 
carefully trained. 


Aga Khan is so holy that even the wa- 

ter in his bathtub is carefully saved! 
Then, once a year, it is sold to his devoted 
followers! The price paid for this holy water 
is the Aga Khan's own weight, to the 
ounce, in GOLD. Fantastic? Yes — 
but it’s TRUE! How would YOU like 
to journey to far Nepal? Guarded by 
the skyscraping Mt. Everest, this in- 
credible kingdom has remained un- 
penetrated for over a thousand years. 
The Last Home of Mystery! Tourists, 
missionaries, are banned. On the fingers of 
one hand you can count the Americans who 
have ever been admitted. Out of a popula- 
tion of 6,000,000 there are only SEVEN 
white persons! 


The Worship of: Unclean Gods 


Age THIRTY MILLION PEOPLE the 


Now, in this amazing book of adventure, 
Col. E. Alexander Powell tells the true 
story of the strangest land left on earth, 
NEPAL! — where gorgeous temples hide 
depraved ceremonies. Where men and 
women degrade their faces with vile sym- 
bols — and are insulted if you offer them 
anything with your left hand! Where orgies 
are the established services in shrines. Yet 
so gripping is this religion that a quarter 
million tattered fanatics crawl upward 
along the icy Chandragiri Mountain Pass, 
leaving their dead behind — just for a 
sight of the holy city! 

“Unclean Gods,” the third chapter of 
this astonishing volume, is a revelation of 
the abominations practiced in the name of 
religion. It tells the unveneered truth about 


before 


**The Last Home of 


very time he takes 
the Water turns to 


heathen idols; about temple 
women who are the “wives of 
the gods’; about monstrous 
“marriage ceremonies’’; about 
the training in viciousness that 
starts in the cradles of Nepal. 


What Is 
*©Serpent-Love’’? 


What is Serpent-Love? — 
the weird malady that pro- 
duces a wild craving to be bit- 
ten by poisonous snakes in 
order to live? What prince owns 
forty-two Rolls-Royces? Why 


a Bath 


om 


has another decorated his palace with 


American slot machines? 


What happens to women in the Zenanas? 
What are the religious functions of dancers, 
temple girls, priests, holy men, fakirs? Why 
is the meaning of the Tantrist scriptures 
suppressed? What secrets are concealed in 
the dark retreats of palaces, temples, pa- 
godas and monasteries of Nepal — under 


bronze and stone monsters? 


“The Last Home of Mystery”’ tells au- 
thentically. Astounding facts cram its 325 


pages. Illustrated with many 


exclusive 


photographs, handsomely bound in cloth 
with special map end-papers, this remark- 
able book sold originally for $4. Now it is 
only ONE DOLLAR! What is more, you 
may examine this best-seller free for 5 days 
before you decide whether or not you wish 
to add it to your library. Send no money 
with the coupon. Simply indicate which 
books listed below you wish to examine 


free — they will be mailed at once! 


. . » and Which of these Other 
$2:50 to $5.09 BEST SELLERS 
Do You Want for only °1 Each? 


46 THE STORY OF MAN- 
* KIND — Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon. Famous animated 
history. 188 author's unique il- 
lustrations. 100,000 copies sold at 

Former price of $5 


49 KEEPING MENTALLY 
‘* FIT — Joseph Jastrow. 

Guide to Everyday Psychology. 

Eminently understandable. 


Mystery’’ —like ALL 
Star Dollar Books —is 
full library size, 536 x 
84 inches, handsome- 
ly bound in cloth 

Pesueltanly pence 

from plates of origi- 
nal higher-priced edi- 
tion. A library of best- 
sellers is now within 
reach of all. Select 
from the list here. 
Send coupon —with- 
out money. Five Days’ 


REE 
EXAMINATION 


55 THE CONQUEST _ OF 
* FEAR — Basil King. 
Helped 100,000 rise above fear. 
Bugaboos analyzed, definite meth- 
ods given. Former price $2 


70. THE LAST HOME OF 
* MYSTERY — E. Alexan- 
der Powell. Daring disclosures of 
“religious’’ depravity; atrocities, 
marriage ceremonies. 

Former price $4 


74 OSCAR WILDE: HIS LIFE 
*AND CONFESSIONS — 
Frank Harris. He died in shame 
as atonement for a nameless vice 
— hideous then, but understood 
and pitied now. Former price $3.75 


99 THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT 
* LOVE AND LIFE — Jo- 
seph Collins, M.D. Friendly, 
rich with common sense. Au- 
thentic knowledge on sex igno- 
rance. Former price $3 
108. RASPUTIN: THE HOLY 
* DEVIL — Rene Fulop- 
Miller. He turned religion to the 
ends of seduction; swayed others 
by evil power of his eye. 
Former price $5 
118 THE HUMAN BODY — 
M.D. Stop worrying about your- 


Logan Clendening, 
self. Reassuring revelations about 


A 
DOMBER! 


The earnings 
which fanat- 
ics of this 
caste make 
are used to 
further ex- 
tend the 
“‘liberties”’ 
openly prac- 
ticed in this 
Last Home 
of Mystery. 


health, weight, diet, habits — 
“‘nerves,’’ ‘‘heart trouble,’’ ‘‘brain 
fag’’ — debunked of fads and fal- 
lacies! 399 pages, 102 pictures. 

Original price $5 


124 STRATEGY IN HAN- 
* DLING PEOPLE—Webb 
and Morgan. Shows methods 


used to influence others. Practical 
ways to sway business associates, 
guide social contacts, get others to 
help you. Former price $3 


129 STANDARD BOOK OF 
Cc 


BRITISH AND AMERI- 
‘AN VERSE — Preface by 
Christopher Morley. Compre- 
hensive collection greatest poetry, 
old and modern. Three carefully 
compiled indexes. 240 poets, 588 
poems, 800 pages. 
133 THE ST.OR ¥ OF 
* MONEY — Norman An- 
gell. Money — from ancient 
times to today, absorbingly writ- 
ten and illustrated. Clearly ex- 
plains gold standard, paper money, 
banks, stock market, Federal Re- 
serve, inflation. Former price $5 


Former price $3.50 
5 DAYS’ FREE 


SEND NO MONE EXAMINATION 


Use the coupon. Mark the volumes you want. Mail coupon to us without 
nm.on.y Books will be snt ON APPROVAL. Pay noth’ng in advance — 
nothing to postman. So confident are we that STAR DOLLAR BOOKS 
offer you a greater value for $1 than you can realize without actually see- 
in, for yourself, that we are making this FREE EXAMINATION 
OFfFFR. Examine for 5 days. Then send us only $1 plus 10c postage for 
each ticle y ou keep. If you do not admit that this is the biggest book value 
you ever saw, return the volumes and forget the matter. The editions of 
many titles are limited — don’t delay! GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Dept. 265, Garden City, N. Y. 


GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 265, Garden Citv, N. Y. : 
Please send me the STAR DOLLAR BOOKS encircled below. I 
will either send you within 5 days $1 plus 10c postage for each vol- 
ume or I will return the books without being obligated in any way. 
(Encircle numbers of books you want) = 

19 28 31 43 46 49 55 70 74 99 


108 118 124 129 133 
WE BATE rig rm ene Se aie co Pes a= Nea site's OTE ee 3 
PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 
ADDRESS |< > c.nic.e wre vvina vaca wav vecesrcnicewece sieiseseseeenseee 
CEN RIT ATE aaah te iets ono KREG nivel Rietn eeu I ORATS Kahne 


Canadian Orders, $1.10 per book, cash with order. 
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Bring the University to Your Home 


There is no doubt that you too want to keep informed of the latest findings in 
biology, mental hygiene, medicine, anthropology, current events in art, literature, 
history, politics. But only few have the time, opportunity, or money to continue the 
instruction they have obtained at institutions of higher learning. 


KNOWLEDGE 


will bring this information directly to you. A staff of highly trained and specialized 
writers is offering its knowledge and experience to you through KNOWL- 


From the pages of this monthly periodical: 


Why There Are Still Cannibals A Study of Casanova’s Life 


plies Secse eared Interesting Data on Fortune-Tellers 
Menstruation as a Normal Function Diet That Will Cure Worry 

Blood Transfusion from a Corpse What Makes a Dwarf? 

Cures for Mental Disorder Intelligence of Apes and Children 


About the Lowest Living Types of Man How to Break a Bad Habit 
KNOWLEDGE may be obtained for 25c at the better newsstands, or you may 


obtain 
5 ISSUES FOR $1 


KNOWLEDGE, 111 East 15th Street, New York 


CURIOUS BOOKS 
Cc x 


Send for free catalogue 
of Privately Prifited 


BO ORS 


Limited Editions 
Unexpurgated Items 


a Illustrated 
Beoirsce Tolia. 


THE FALSTAFF PRESS 


Dept. G.S. 230 Fifth Avenue, New York 


January SURVEY GRAPHIC 
on Recent Social Trends 


was sold out within two weeks after publication. 
The demand for copies was so insistent, that the 
issue has been reprinted through the courtesy of the 
President’s Committee on Social Trends. 


Two thousand copies went to schools and brought 
us a sheaf of enthusiastic comment from teachers. 
Elliott Dunlap Smith of the Department of Social 
Sciences, Yale University, wrote: 


I think you and your associates have done an 
outstanding piece of journalism in the January 
Survey Grapuic. To have gotten this out so 
promptly and to have provided something that 
is so brief, so concrete and so comprehensive, in 
handling such an extraordinary mass of material, 
is a real achievement. I wish it could somehow 
be gotten out in booklet form for use in libraries 
and colleges and schools as a supplement to the 
big books. 


Reprints, with all the original text and illustration, 
as related to the Report are now available for 


15 cents a copy 
Mail your order with payment to 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 E. 19th Street ~ * New York, N. Y. 


(Continued from page 282) at reasonable rates, and the live 
hood of a vast number of wage-earners was such as to m 
for good homes, good neighborhoods, good cities—a force for righ 
living all around. All this has been threatened in the midst of the 
depression by the spread of unregulated, irresponsible enterpris : 
mostly away from the old centers, which have undercut the ar 
by long hours, night work, child labor and pay below the su 
sistence level. This is taking jobs and business away from the 
established industrial groups in ways that threaten all the hum 
gains of twenty years; threaten bankruptcy for the employers, an 
breadlines for the workers. | 
In his proposal for a Federal Trade System Mr. Fels has taken 
the constructive principles of employment planning which he has 
worked out with such admirable results in his own establishment 
and projected them into the general economic chaos outside his 
factory walls. And the significant thing, as I see it, is the precision 
with which he centers on the need for applying group and govern- 
mental action at points where our scheme of production and cons 
sumption gets out of balance; and the clarity with which he sug- 
gests a handle where the public can take hold to bring this about, 
Jacos BILuiKopr 
Executive director, Federation of Jewish Charities, Philadelphia; Impartial 
Chairman, Men’s Clothing Industry of New York City; Member, Penne 
syluania State Welfare Commission : 
: 
Boston, Mass. 
R. FELS’ suggestion of a central board of authority over the 
activities of industry and trade is, of course, somewhat 
similar to the various projects which have been advanced for a 
national economic council. I am very much in sympathy with the 
idea of national planning in the economic field, and I think we 
should begin to experiment with it soon. I believe that there should 
be a central board of limited size. I do not believe it should be 
“representative” of various groups in our economic system. Its 
membership should be composed of the most intelligent and dis- 
interested men we can secure, who would be in a position to con- 
sider without bias the problems which must be faced. I agree with 
Mr. Fels that such a board should have unquestioned power of 
investigation and publicity. At the outset I do not believe it should 
have power to fix wages and profits, although I do think it must 
have authority to fix minimum wage standards and maximum 
working hours. The complications are such in many lines that I 
am convinced that there must be considerable experiment with 
such a central board before we can give it all the authority we may 
be prepared to entrust to it later. I should like to see such a board, 
through a subordinate committee, undertake the regulation of 
some of our raw material industries as a laboratory experiment. 
For this purpose I would delegate all the authority necessary to deal 
with production, wages and profits. Out of this experience I think 
we can learn something as to the best course to follow in other lines. 
We do not know enough yet about the details of control over 
intricate trade activities to say with justice to the interests of all 
concerned how far we may go in the control of wages, prices and 
profits. We need to try out a few things, and the sooner we begin 
the process the better. 
Joun H. Faney 
President and publisher, Worcester (Mass.) Post; former president, U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce 


Yellow Springs, Ohio 
UR modern economic system as a whole works about as effec- 
tively as an individual large-scale enterprise would work, if 
each department purchased its own material, hired its own labor, 
and worked according to its own production schedule. It is not so 
long ago that many enterprises did have various parts working at 
such cross purposes. But modern scientific management has sup- 
planted that with planned order and system. Mr. Fels suggests the 
next step of coordinating the separate enterprises into a planned and 
ordered total economic system. For what are the individual enter- 
prises but departments of the nation’s business as a whole? 
But wisely indeed Mr. Fels warns that “neither new and large- 
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cale organizations nor forms of control will save us if they are not 
.eaded in the right direction.”’ The goals must be “‘expanded con- 
umption and higher standards of living; a real share in the for- 
unes of America for the rank and file of our people, and their 
Darticipation in the business of bringing such things about.” 
fodern business accounting, with its depreciation, sinking, and 
mortization funds, aims to make capital immortal, and to keep it 
vhole with maintenance and renewal funds. But human labor, it 
‘egards only as an operating expense, to be turned out on the 
streets and allowed to perish on the industrial scrap heap whenever 
-apital charges are threatened. No planning or control that aims 
oly to stabilize business or prices can meet the need. The basis must 
ye a social accounting scheme that includes all the costs of the hu- 
nan investment in industry in our economic system. Then only 
nay we be sure of the purchasing and consuming power that sup- 
dlies the balance wheel for our increasing production power. 

“‘We cannot squander ourselves into prosperity,” said Mr. 
Hoover two years ago; by which he meant that money must be 
conserved even though human labor is wantonly squandered. 
The soap manufacturer has a different gospel. He points the way 
and suggests a method of controlling both finance and industry, 
so that life and labor may be conserved. We may not agree on 
details, but who will deny that he sees truly and counsels wisely? 
W. M. LEIsERSON 
Professor of Economics, Antioch College; chairman, Ohio Commission 
on Unemployment Insurance 


Old Spout Farm, Lusby, Calvert County, Maryland. 
Y feeling is that one of the most, if not the most, harmful of 
current fallacies is the assumption that our present depression 
was largely due to excessive profits, and that future depressions 
might be avoided by increasing wages at the expense of profits. 
I should have to write several articles to substantiate what I believe 
to be the facts—and you would not have time to read them—so 
here they are, in the baldest form in which I can state them:— 

1. The average return on all money invested in the equities of 
legitimate corporate ventures is less than a normal interest rate— 
i.e., less than 6 percent and perhaps less than 4 percent. 

2. Corporation earnings in 1928 and 1929 were not excessive or 
abnormal, even in manufacturing lines. What was abnormal was 
the public expectation of future earnings. 

3. Such over-construction and over-investment as took place in 
1928 and 1929 were not due to the reinvestment of excessive cor- 
poration profits, but to stock-market speculation and investment by 
salary- and wage-earners, plus the related credit expansion. 

4. Stabilization of the rate of new capital investment would be 
quite as apt to be hindered as helped by reductions in profit 
margins and increases in wages. 

I am struggling to induce some of our really fine-spirited con- 
servatives to lend a hand to certain necessary economic changes— 
but they are so appalled by the present flood of loose economic 
wish thoughts that it is almost impossible to pry them loose from 
their purely defensive attitude. From what I know of Mr. Fels he 
is a most admirable person. Nevertheless, if there were any cosmic 
justice, he would be laid over a barrel and paddled to the tune of 
one earnest smack for each erroneous premise in his articles and 
book—and the toll of such smacks would not be light. You will 
necessarily think that I am writing from a reactionary stand- 
point. This is not true. I care not at all whether we have a capitalis- 
tic, or a socialistic, or even a communistic economic system—so 
long as it will contribute to decent living and sound human prog- 
réss—measure these elements as you will. But I do insist that what- 
ever system we have shall not be based on a denial of plain and 
obvious facts. Among these facts: (with a high degree of certainty) 
is that the earnings of capital and the distribution of the value 
product of industry between capital and labor were not respon- 
sible for the present depression, and that future depressions cannot 
be prevented by reducing the earnings of capital and increasing 
wages. M. C. Rorty 
Vice-president, American Founders Corporation; former president, American 
Statistical Association. 


Let the “SHIP’S DECK” Give You 


a SEA AIR APPETITE 


Breathe in the bracing sea air as 
it sweeps across the spacious 
“Ship's Deck’’ atop Colton 
Manor. Colton Manor extends 
itself in its superb cuisine and 
service! 

For a week or a week-end enjoy 
the luxury of the finest appoint- 
ments without exorbitant price. 
250 rooms . . . overlooking the 
ocean ...sea water baths... 
special low weekly rates... 
European Plan if desired. 
Booklet. Write or wire for 
reservations. 


al C7 Ley 2 Vi 
Vall rupee erpeap sup eopreped/— 


oelten Manor 


One of rhe Finest Hotels 
In Aflantic City 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 


A. C. ANDREWS, President and Managing Director 


WhenYouGo To 
PHILADELPHIA ) 
PENNSYLVANIA 


1 a 
O00 Pope 


52°C CHESTNUT ss PHILADELPHIA 
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A SENATOR 


A. wan who lays down the law at the day’s 
end and takes up his social life where the law of hos- 
pitality has never had a constitutional amendment 
— The Willard Hotel. ... 

Two Blocks from the White House, Near 
Theatres, Public Buildings, and Historic 
Points. 


A la carte and table d’hote meals — World renowned 
Cuisine. 


WILLARD HOTEL 


*“*The Residence of Presidents”’ 


Washington, D. C. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet 


H. P. Somervitte, Managing Director 


EARN A TOUR TO EUROPE 


All or part by organizing and acting as ship hostess. Liberal 
commissions. Best selling tours. 26,000 satisfied clients. 


200 tours to choose from, 25 days $179. Mediterranean Cruise $365. 
Around the World $595. 


B. F. ALLEN + 154 Boylston Street * Boston, Massachusetts 


FARM SUMMER FOR BOYS 


Farm Summer for Boys 12 and under. 500-acres woods, brooks, meadows, orchard» 

swimming pool, on mountainside % mile from highway; cows, chickens, vegetables. 

$25 per week; $100 per month. Also few boys school year ’33—’34. Cornelia Stratton 

Parker and Sons Carleton, Harvard ’30; James, Wis. ex-’32; and June, Smith '36. 
Swiss Meadows, Williamstown, Mass. 


RESORTS & REAL ESTATE 


SWISS MEADOWS. Spend the week-end or longer in 200-year-old beamed and 
paneled farmhouse overlooking Berkshire hills and valleys. Fruit blossoms, lilacs, 
brooks, woods, meadows. 


Cornelia Stratton Parker, Williamstown, Massachusetts. 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 


FOR SALE — Thurston owned, old-fashioned bungalow, 5 rooms, flush 
closet on first floor, excellent condition, good cellar, electric lights, 2 fire- 
places; corner lot 40 x 195 ft., fruit trees, flowering shrubs. $3200, easy 
terms; also sea view lots and house on Bearskin Neck; waterfront camps to 
let during Spring, $10, $15, $25 week-end. HELEN L. THURSTON, 20 
Pleasant St.; tel. 534 Rockport. 


ADVERTISE YOUR 
WANTS IN THE SURVEY 


Flashes from Alaska 


O you know that along Alaska’s coastline from Ketchikan il 
the southeast to Seward in the southwest, thence out alon 
the peninsula and Aleutian Islands, the thermometer seldom regis 
ters as low as zero? They have considerable rain at Ketchikan, bu 
seldom snow. It is only the interior that has extremes of tempera 
ture. For instance, at Fairbanks, the range is from sixty below ii 
the winter to ninety-five above in the summer, when for two month 
there is continual daylight; so that on the Fourth of July they begii 
a baseball game around eleven o’clock at night. 


The face of Columbia Glacier, to which steamers call, is thre 
miles wide, three to five hundred feet high, and extends back int 
the mountains, it is estimated, some eighty miles. During the sum 
mer the forward movement of the glacier averages ten feet a day 
As it pushes its face into the ocean the salt water melts the under 
neath part and the top falls into the bay, or, as it is commonl; 
known, sloughs. : 


Sitka, formerly the Russian capital of Alaska, is the oldest settle 
ment on the western coast of North America, and of course ha 
much historic and romantic lure. The original bells for the mission: 
in California were cast in its Russian foundries; and there the firs 
ship to be launched in that part of the Pacific was constructed 
(Alaska Steamship Company, Seattle, Wash.) 


About Trips 


HETHER you contemplate taking a trip this summer or not 

a perusal of The Open Road (56 W. 45 Street, New York 
catalogue is both stimulating and informative. Here is variety t¢ 
cover almost every interest: flat boating, bicycling, engineering: 
art, drama, music, bibliophile, modern architecture, photography 
socialism, fascism and capitalism in Europe, theatre festival, the 
world’s natural resources and standards of living, summer school: 
in Berlin, Munich and Madrid, workers’ settlements and socia! 
developments in Palestine, off the beaten track in old and new 
Russia, and the first Soviet tour for the blind. 


The Intercollegiate Travel Extension Service of the Americar 
Express Company (65 Broadway, New York) has arranged tour: 
dealing with great engineering feats abroad, under Joseph R. 
Smart of Ohio State University; physical education, under George 
E. Goss of the College of the City of New York; zoology under 
Henry M. Kennon of the St. Louis Zoological Garden; German 
study, under Dr. John T. Krumpelmann of St. Stephen’s College 
(Columbia University). 


In addition to his popular trips in New York City for students, 
civic groups and women’s clubs, Philip Brown of Friendship Tours 
(505 Fifth Avenue, New York), is booking a very reasonably priced 
study tour to Russia, headed by F. Tredwell Smith, who is doing 
so for the sixth time. Also for summer courses and general travel 
overseas, 


Hilda and Stanton Robbins (218 Madison Avenue, New York) 
invite you to tea any afternoon at four-thirty, except Saturday, to 
learn about motoring abroad with Europe on Wheels. 


Edith E. Osburn (606 W. 115 Street, New York), back from two 
years of study in Geneva, will lead the second annual tour of the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom—to study 
political conditions in Europe. Last. year the group was received 
by the Premier in Turkey. 
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MINDS MADE BY THE MOVIES 
(Continued from page 250) 


} picture of a successful ‘“‘job” at once stirred them to do it too. 

} A study made in a polyglot high-delinquency area of New York 

ity by Prof. Frederic M. Thrasher of New York University throws 
many of these points into high relief. Among children with a 
endency toward crime, the gangster pictures act like gasoline 
oured on a smoldering log. The boys make heroes of the “Big 
Shots” on the screen and swagger through the crowded streets 
lressed like James Cagney, or demand that their friends call them 
‘Little Casear” after the gang play by that name. 

The studies of movies and sex can be only referred to here. 
ohn Galsworthy once said that sex is such powerful stuff it must be 
sed in writing only in minute doses lest it throw everything else 
ut of perspective. The movies have learned that lesson,—and 

use it in reverse. Testimony from boys and girls of every class is 
verwhelming. A highschool girl states: ““The only benefit I ever 
ot from the movies was in learning to love and a knowledge of sex. 
hen I was about twelve years old I started browsing around and 
remember I used to advantage my knowledge of how to love, to 
e loved, and how to respond.” A college boy of twenty: ““Heated 
ove scenes like those that took place between John Gilbert and 
reta Garbo led indirectly in association with my own sexual 
ravings to my first visit to a ‘sport?’ woman.” Another college 
tudent: “‘When I see John Gilbert making love to Greta Garbo I 
bserve, and when I have a girl of my own there is no doubt that I 
make use of his technique in playing with her. What is more, I think 
girls copy movie actresses in the same manner.” Heard in a group 
of office girls: “Say, have you seen John Gilbert and Greta Garbo 
in Love? Why when he kissed her I was so thrilled I almost passed 
out. Oh for a man like that!’’ In a group of sorority girls: “Without 
him [a French count] even saying a word, you could tell by the 
expression on his face what he thought. Boy, he certainly could 
love. I would like to have him for a fellow for just one night.”’ 
One of Professor Thrasher’s investigators copied this poster: 


Married Just Enough to Make Her Interesting! It’s New! It’s 
Original! It’s Different! It starts with a bang as Madame loses her 
dress! It leaps into high as her lover hires a sin-thetic wife! It 
reaches an amazing height amid the love gondolas of Venice! 
It’s peppery in Paris! It’s intimate in Italy! Which all means that 
it’s Hot-Cha in good old U.S. A. Snappy as a French magazine. 


T must appear from even this brief sampling that the Motion 
Picture Research Council has ventilated scientifically and inex- 
orably one of the major educational problems of our time. It makes 
us realize that the youngsters in the seats down front see things that 
we miss and carry away things which we had wiped out with an 
“adult discount.” It announces that after the completion of the 
studies and the publication of the results it will “make recom- 
mendations in connection with the use of the film art.” 

Nothing tried thus far—National Board of Review, state 
censorships, laws barring children from theaters—has accom- 
plished the Committee’s purpose. The spirit of the times and of the 
courts is distinctly away from legal censorship. The obvious plan, 
of keeping children away from films that might injure them, does 
not work in crowded city neighborhoods where driven tenement 
mothers have little control over their children. There remains the 
possibility of public pressure on the movie producers to play the 
game with the parents of America, to have a heart for the children. 
To such appeals they might more readily give ear in a time of 
dwindling audiences and of receiverships than they did at the crest 
of their gilded wave. In hard times, with the need of getting new 
ticket buyers in their seats, it might seem to them good sense to 
reach out for public approval and for films that would interest 
distinctive groups. 

Now there are at least three kinds of films: films intrinsically 
suited to children, to adults with child-minds, to true adults. 
The third group goes only rarely to the movies; it does not begin 
to live up to the Payne Committee’s average attendance of three 
quarters of a movie per person (Continued on page 290) 


THREE GREAT CITIES 
10 “Days 


"TREE great and diversified cities of the Soviet Union. 

Moscow... with its intense activities, social planning, 
and amazing art theatres. Kharkov... with its enormous 
distribution of national production, industries, and Univer- 
sity. Kiev. ., with its ancient art, melodious folk songs, 
and mechanical works. First Class, $165; Tourist, $80; 
Special, $45. 


Other unusual Tours: Cruising the Volgz, 12 days; Dnieper 
River Tour, 14 days; Crimea Tour, 20 days. New low travel 
tates... 15 tours to choose from... 5 to 31 days. 


Price includes Intourist hotels, meals, guide-interpreters, 
Soviet visa and transportation from starting to cadios point 


in the Soviet Union. Price does not include round trip 
Passage to the Soviet Union. 


INTOURIST, INc. 


Write for Booklet Es 


U. S. Representa- 
tive of the State 
Travel Bureau 
of the U.S. S. R., 
545 Fifth Ave. 
New York, Of 
fices in Boston, 
hicago, and 
San Francisco. 
Or see your 
own travel 
agent. 


@ ‘The Russian Experi- 
ment” is no longer an his- 
torical curiosity. The 
U.S. S. R. is now a power- 
ful social force which the 
whole world must take into 
account. Go and see for 
yourself the new life that is 
being planned and built 
there. The Russians are 


courteous hosts; travel 


facilities are improving. No : : 
other country holds such dramatic interest for the intelligent 
traveler. 


® For the seventh season, The Open Road assists the inquiring 
visitor through its expert staff here and in Moscow. Write for 
“The Open Road in Europe and Russia,” a booklet describing 
forty Open Road tours and services to those who prefer to 
travel on their own. 


The OPEN ROAD 


& COOPERATING WITH INTOURIST 


ae 


RUSSIAN TRAVEL SECTION, 56 West 45th St., New York 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY : 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


OFFERS 


A A course of two summer sessions and one winter 
session leading to the degree of Master of Social 
Science. Opportunities for field experience during 
the winter session are available in Boston, Chi- 
cago, Greystone Park, Hartford, Howard, Newark, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, and Wor- 
cester. 


A A summer session of eight weeks for experienced 
social workers with courses in case work, govern- 
ment, medicine, psychology, social psychiatry, and 
sociology. 


A Seminars of two weeks each to a limited number 
of adequately prepared social workers: (1) In the 
application of mental hygiene to present day prob- 
lems in case work with families. (2) In the applica- 
tions of mental hygiene to personnel problems of 
administration and supervision in emergency relief 
agencies. (3) In “intensive attitude therapy.” 


COLLEGE HALL 8 NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


j 


Simmons College 
School of Social Work 


Professional Training in 


Medical Social Work, Psychiatric 
Social Work, Family Welfare, 
Child Welfare, Community Work 


Leading to the degree of B.S. and M.S. 


Address: 
THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


IN onchetan University 


College of Liberal Arts 


Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology offers for 1933-1934 


Professional Training for Social 
Service Group Work and Recreation 
Family Case Work: Domestic Dis- 


cord Problems, Personality Prob- 
lems in Family Case Work 


Write for further information and special bulletins 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


COOPERATIVE SCHOOL for 
STUDENT TEACHERS 


Class room experience alternating with 
studio and seminar courses 


Early applications advised for one year 
course beginning October 1933 


69 Bank Street New York City 


SUBSCRIBE HERE 


Survey Graphic—Monthly—$3.00 


Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th St., New York 


FAMILY BUNGALOWS 
TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 


On beautiful Lake Tamiment, famous for climate, cornfortable 
cottages with modern conveniences, high standard play-school, pro- 
vision store, pasteurized milk, all privileges of Camp Tamiment. 
Moderate rentals. 


New York Office—7 EAST 15th STREET 
Phone: Algonquin 4-6875 


(In answering advertisements please mention SuRvEY GRAPHIC) 


WHAT IS SOCIAL 
ADJUSTING? 


In dealing with the socially maladjusted indi- 
vidual, his psychological, racial and cultural 
background is of the utmost importance. 


Jewish social work is in need of men and 
women specially trained to apply this 
principle. The Graduate School for 
Jewish Social Work gives this training. 


May First is the last date for filing 
application for fellowships of 
$500 and $750 


Address Dr. M. J. Karpr, Director 


For 
Jewish 
Social Work 


Fussvor | sort} 
UNO SS, nox 
pases 
J} | FORSAKE 
ioe | | 


Cem 


Graduate 


School 


71 W. 47th St., New York City 


PREPARATION FOR 
SOCIAL WORK 


IN APPROVED SCHOOLS 


pee positions of responsibility and leader- 

ship in the various fields of social work 
special preparation is essential. The Ameri- 
can Association of Schools of Professional 
Social Work submits for your information 
and guidance the following list of member 
schools in which accredited courses in social 
work are given. Correspondence with indi- 
vidual schools is recommended. 


ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, Atlanta 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of Social Economy 
and Social Research 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley 

Graduate Curriculum in Social Service 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Pittsburgh 
Department of Social Work 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

School of Social Service Administration 

° FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, 811 Woolworth Bldg., New York 
School of Sociology and Social Service 


GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR JEWISH SOCIAL WORK 
71 West 47 Street, New York 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, Indianapolis 
Training Course for Social Work 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


Summer Quarter 


First Term, June 19-July 21 
Second Term, July 24-Aug. 25 


ACADEMIC YEAR, 1933-34 
Autumn Quarter, Oct. 2—Dec. 22 
Winter Quarter, Jan. 2—Mar. 23 
Spring Quarter, Apr. 2—June 13 


Courses leading to the degree of 
A.M. and Ph.D. 


Qualified undergraduate students admitted 
as candidates for the A.B. degree 


Announcements on request 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, Chicago 
Department of Social Work 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor 
Curriculum in Social Work 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapolis 
Training Course for Social and Civic Work 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, Columbia 

Curriculum in Public Welfare 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
Washington, D. C. 

NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 

122 East 22 Street, New York 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, Columbus 

School of Social Administration 

THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL AND HEALTH WORK 
311 S. Juniper St., Philadelphia 

SIMMONS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
18 Somerset Street, Boston 

SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 
Northampton, Mass. 

TULANE UNIVERSITY, New Orleans 

School of Social Work 

UNIVERSITY OF SO. CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles 
School of Social Welfare 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis 

Geo. Warren Brown Dept. of Social Work 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, Cleveland 

School of Applied Social Sciences 

COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY, Richmond, Va. 
School of Social Work and Public Health 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, Madison 
Course in Social Work 
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PROGRESSIVE 
SCHOOLS 


NEW YORK 


BIRCH WATHEN 
SCHOOL 


Coeducational Day School 


Pre School 
Elementary 
High School 


149 West 93rd 
New York City 
Tel. River. 9-0314 


The City and Country School 


NEW YORK CITY 
A Modern Day School for Boys and Girls 


There are a few vacancies for the school 
term of 1933-34 


Caroline Pratt, Principal 165 West 12th Street 


Freedom to pioneer on a 200 acre farm 
for 25 boys and girls, 7 to 15 years. Farm 
eis gardening, Dam building, Music, 

Art, Swimming, Hiking. Modern Sanita- 
tion. $135 nine weeks. 


Stanfordville, Dutchess Co., 


WILLOW 
BROOK 
Summer School 


Nellie M. Seeds N.Y. 


VIRGINIA 


BOYS SCHOOL 


FORK UNI 


ACADEMY 


An Honor Christian School with the highest 
academic rating. Junior School from six years. 
Housemother. Separate building. Upper School 
prepares for university or business. ee 
Every modern equipment. Catalogue, Dr. 
Wicker. Box 100, Fork Union, Virginia. 


HAVE YOU 
Property to sell 
Cottages to rent 

Advertise in the Classified Section of SURVEY GRAPHIC 
Rates: 30 cents a line, $4.20 per inch 
For further information, write to ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


wy ¢ 
e 


112 EAST 19TH ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(Continued from page 287) per week; it has been figured i 
another connection that there are fifty to sixty million grown-u 
who go seldom if ever. And the chief reason that they do not 
is that the movies bore them to the verge of tears. Yet if they w 
offered something interesting, they would go to the movies, wi 
discrimination, as they go to the theater and buy books. And t 
films they would go to see surely would be more suitable for chil 
dren than the sex and gangster plays that cater to child-minde 
adults. ; 

If the Motion Picture Research Council can work out a progra’ 
it may find unexpected public support from those who not : 
deplore the evil effects of movies upon youth with its mind in th 
process of making, but resent the boredom to grown-ups with mind 
already made—and made up to go to the movies or to stay holy 
according to the table of contents. 


. 


PERMANENT PART-TIME 
(Continued from page 268) 


mountaineer-miners. They themselves once raised corn and hogs ii 
the bottomlands and up the hollows. They went to return to thei 
cabin life, yet there is no longer land enough to support them o1 
even the old subsistence scale. As many as can do it have taken y 
the poor patches of soil. These yield something; they have value 
but the main hope in the land is as an auxiliary source of income 
The Quakers have expressed this as follows: 


A line of action is the development of farmer-miner combination 
, by which the miners live on small farms near the mine, own their ows 
* pigs and chickens and raise enough to feed their families. This woul 
leave them free time in which to accept what days of work the mine 
can give. The incomes from this part-time mining would provide th 
families cash with which to buy clothes and other necessities. Unde 
such a plan the miners would not be burdens on the state or on thi 
mine, and their partial independence of the mines would strengthe! 
morale. 


The Quakers are testing this program, beginning cautioush 
with a small and compact experiment. They leased eighty acre 
on a “dollar a year” basis above the Edna Mine, near Morgan 
town. Fifteen nearby mine cabins were turned over to them 
These cabins are being torn down to supply building material fo 
a half dozen weatherproof and reasonably adequate houses, sinct 
agricultural experts who tested the soil decided that there is ade 
quate tillable land for six families. The families have been selectec 
on the basis of farm experience and their own wish to have a par 
in the project. They have joined in organizing the Monongaliz 
Rehabilitation Association, and agreed that any member wh« 
wishes to withdraw may do so on February 1 of any year of the 
experiment (after the year’s work is closed up and before spring 
plowing) provided he gives thirty days’ notice to his associates 
The plan is purposely tentative and flexible. As a beginning, eack 
family will be allotted a garden plot of one or two acres, and z 
tract for large crops, the pasturage and the wood-lot will be hel¢ 
in common. A shop is to be equipped for weaving, carpentry anc 
tool repairs. Barter with other production units is a part of the 
scheme. 

Every possible means of putting food into stomachs and clothe: 
onto backs will have to be explored for many years to come in the 
Blue Ridge coal fields. Barter, which has been begun on a smal 
scale by some Quaker workers, is probably only one more of the 
palliatives. It can help to distribute whatever surplus exists tc 
those who have no money but can offer their services in the barte1 
transaction. 

Looming above these present aids—larger than friendly effort: 
to help, more permanent than the possibility of further R.F.C. 
loans—is the dilemma of unwanted workmen in a region which 
cannot support them. It is the Quakers’ great contribution te 
point out this dilemma to the rest of the country, and to present 
those tested projects which offer the readiest way to begin on the 
task of rehabilitating a smashed region. 
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| School of Nursing of 
| Yale University 


| 


A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty months’ course, providing 
an intensive and varied experience through 
the case study method, leads to the degree 
of 

BACHELOR OF NURSING 


Two or more years of approved college 
work required for admission. Beginning 
in 1934 a Bachelor’s degree will be re- 
quired. A few scholarships available for 
students with advanced qualifications. 


For catalogue and information address: 


THE DEAN, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


Loyola University 
School of Social Work 


Chicago 


Professional courses for education and 
training for social work are offered, which, 
for graduate students, lead to the Mastet’s 
degree. 

Undergraduate students with two years of 
college work who otherwise qualify, may 
enter the course as candidates for the Bache- 
lor’s degree. 


SUMMER SESSION OPENS 
JUNE 26, 1933 


Bulletins and further information on request 


28 North Franklin Street, Chicago 


The Pennsylvania School 
of Social and Health 
Work 


The two-year program of gradu- 
ate training for principal fields 
of social work offers two 
years of personal and pro- 
fessional development in 
a highly organized, 
progressive, chal- 
lenging social 


work center. 


311 South Juniper Street 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


SUMMER QUARTER 
1933 


TERM A 
June 12—July 20 


TERM B 
July 21—August 31 


A program of practical value to social workers eligi- 
ble for admission to the School will be offered during 
two summer sessions. Each session constitutes a 
unit but the two sessions may be combined. 


Courses in case work, community organization, 


problems of unemployment relief, mental hygiene, 
social philosophy, historical background of public 
welfare are to be included in the program of the two 
terms. 


Two institutes are planned: one in public welfare 
from August 1 to 25, which will have as its subject 
matter the organizing of communities for unemploy- 
ment relief in 1933; the other, from July 19 to 
August 16, for staff members in child caring in- 
stitutions. & 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


122 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York, New York 
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Aid for Travelers 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic, National, International 


Health 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAV- 
ELERS AID SOCIETIES — 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. William S. Royster, President; 
Miss Bertha McCall, Acting Director. Represents 
co-operative efforts of member Societies in ex- 
tending chain of service points and in improving 
standards of work. Supported by Societies, 
supplemented by gifts from interested individuals. 


Community Chests 


ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY 
CHESTS AND COUNCILS— 
1815 Graybar Building, 
43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 

New York City. 
Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC. — 125 East 46th Street, New 
York. Promotes the creation of new agencies 
for the blind and assists established organiza- 
tions to expand their activities. Conducts studies 
in such fields as education, employment and re- 
lief of the blind. Supported by voluntary con- 
tributions, M. C. Migel, President; Robert B. 
Irwin. Executive Director; Charles B. Hayes. 
Field Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION — For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions — Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delinquency 
and Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, 
Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Russell 
Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical 
and inexpensive form some of the most important 
results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 
RACY — Promotes a better understanding of 
problems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Execu- 
tive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman 
Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 


Home Economics 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 
CIATION — Alice L. Edwards, Executive 
Secretary, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C 
Organized for betterment of conditions on 
home, school, institution and community. Pub- 
lishes monthly Journal of Home Economics; 
office of editor, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, 

. C.; of Business Manager, 101 East 20th St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


* DIRECTORY RATES 
Graphic: 30c per (actual) line 
(12 insertions a year) 


Graphic and| 28c per (actual) 


Midmonthly line 
(24 insertions a year) 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF OR- 
GANIZATIONS FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING, INC. — Promotes the cause 
of the hard of hearing; assists in forming or- 
ganizations. President, Austin A. Hayden, M.D., 
Chicago; Executive Secretary, Betty C. Wright, 
1537-35th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION — 450 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
To advise in organization of state and local social 
hygiene programs; to aid public health and 
medical authorities in the campaign against 
syphilis and gonorrhea; to combat prostitution 
and sex delinquency; to promote knowledge of 
sex as an important factor in individual and 
family life and welfare. Annual membership 
dues $2, including monthly Journal of Social 
Hygiene; Social Hygiene News and pamphlets. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
MENTAL HYGIENE, INC. — Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general 
director; Clifford Ww. Beers, Secretary; 450 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pamphlets 

- on mental, hygiene, child guidance, mental dis- 
ease, mental defect, psychiatric social work and 
other related topics. Catalogue of publications 
sent on request. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,” quarterly, 
$3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS — 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; Elea- 
nor P. Brown, Secretary, 450 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. Studies scientific advance in medical 
and pedagogical knowledge and disseminates 
practical information as to ways of preventing 
blindness and conserving sight. Literature, 
exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, charts and 
co-operation in sight-saving projects available 
on request. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
— Offers vocational information, counsel, and 
placement in social work and public health 
nursing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by Am- 
erican Association of Social Workers and National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. National 
office, 130 E, 22nd St., New York City. District 
— (for social work), 270 Boylston St., Boston, 

ass. 


Pamphlets and Periodicals 


Inexpensive literature which, however important, 
does not warrant costly advertising, may be adver- 
tised to advantage in the Pamphlets and Periodicals 
column of Survey Graphic and Midmonthly. 
RATES: — 75c a line (actual) 
for four insertions 


2 
e 

Is your 

organization 

listed in 

the Survey’s 

Directory of 

Social Agencies? 

If not — 

why not? 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIA 
WOR President, St 


Racial Co-operation 


OPERATION — 703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, _ 
Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks im- 
provement of interracial attitudes and conditions — 
through conference, co-operation, and popular 
education. Correspondence invited. 

; 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL Coe 
; 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 
TION — 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Joseph Lee, President; H. S. Braucher, Sec- — 
retary. To bring to every boy and girl and — 
citizen of America an adequate opportunity 
for wholesome, happy play and recreation. — 
Playgrounds, community centers, swimming 
pools, athletics, music, drama, camping, home 
play are all means to this end. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 
MISSIONS—105 East 22nd Street, New 
York City. Correlating agency of 23 women's 
national home mission boards of the United 
States and Canada, for consultation and coopera- 
tion in action in unifying programs and pro- 
moting projects which they agree to carry on 
interdenominationally. 

President, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling 

Executive Secretary; Work among Indian 
Students, Anne Seesholtz 

Work among Migrant Children, Edith E. 


Lowry 
Western Field Secretary, Adela J. Ballard 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS — Mrs. Frederic M. Paist, president; 
Miss Anna V. Rice, general secretary; Miss 
Emma Hirth, associate secretary; 600 Lexington 
Avenue, / New York City. This organization 
maintains a staff of secretaries for advisory 
service in relation to the work of 1,273 local 
Y.W.C.A,’s in the United States with indus- 
trial, business, student, foreign born, Indian, 
colored and younger girls. It has 63 American 
secretaries at work in 35 centers in 12 countries 
in the Orient, Latin America and Europe. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN, INC.—625 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. 
Mary G. Schonberg, Executive Secretary. Organi- 
zation of Jewish women interested in program of 
social betterment through activities in fields of 
religion, social service, education, social legisla- 
tion. Conducts Bureau of International Service. 
Serves as clearing bureau for two hundred 
Sections throughout country. 


a a a a a 
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Tennessee—Seed of a National Plan 
(Continued from page 254) 


But what becomes of “the Flood’’—the substance of the motor 
m? We can keep the traffic moving, but development and build- 
must somewhere settle down. Then where? If not on the free- 
uy stretches then how about the “‘stations’”? No, not there except 
small degree, as needed by the travelers. For this is a townless 
hway. This brings us to the next step in controlling the flow 
population. 


Highwayless Towns 


is just as important to keep the town off the highway as to keep 
the highway out of the town. And here again we have a pattern 
hich points a principle: this exists in solid structure in the town 

Radburn, New Jersey (out near Patterson) planned and built 

the City Housing Corporation. Radburn is called the “town 

r the motor age”’: it is the living divorce of dwelling and trans- 

rt. It consists of a series of pockets, cells, or cul-de-sacs. Each 

]-de-sac consists of a dead-end street leading off a main street; the 

ad-end street is lined with houses back of which is park area 

tally inaccessible by motor-car; the dead-end street automatically 
iminates all traffic except that destined for its houses; pedestrians 
nove throughout the town via paths passing through the park 
eas and below (or above) the main streets; thus the medium of 

e pedestrian and that of the motor-car are as distinct as the 

edia of land and water. 

As dictator of public works I should extend this scheme to laying 
ut my highwayless towns. What the cul-de-sac is to the main 
reet my whole town would be to my through (townless) highway; 

ur-roads would lead off from the stations ending (at substantial 
listances) in single towns. What the cul-de-sac is to the town of 
\adburn my whole town would be to its surrounding region— 
nth this exception: that I would as far as possible fix the limits of 
ny town and surround it by substantial open areas. 

The town as a whole must be divorced from through-line trans- 
ort, but something more is needed for it to be a real community. 
“his something is individuality—which is the essence of community 
nvironment; hence the need of the surrounding open areas. Thus 
vould we preserve community integrity against an endless, worm- 
ike “roadtown” on the one hand and against a sprawling sea of 
uburbs on the other. Here then we “pool the flood” and change 
t from a slum into an environment of safety, beauty, and com- 
aunal consciousness. 


A Forest Wilderness 


~O much for the town, how about the wilderness? The primeval 
) influence (as well as the communal) is basic to our human 
eeds; and here again the chief invader is the uncontrolled high- 
yay. As in the town so in the forest the primal means of movement 
s the foot; and a comprehensive footpath system (the Appalachian 
rail) is being now completed through the mountain forest wilder- 
ess from Maine to Georgia. With forest as with town (especially 
he mountain forest) the chief function of the motor-car is to 
eliver, not to enter. Exceptions are evident, especially across the 
aps and even to the tops of certain peaks. But the arch intruder 
f the mountain fastness is the “‘skyline drive.” This cuts the wilder- 
ess in two: the skyline marks the backbone of both range and 


rc 


Mrs. Delisi e 
sticks to her side combs 


SHE WORE those combs as a little girl... she won’t give 
them up now. And that’s how she feels about her “old 
country” ways of keeping house, too. 


These ways just won’t do in America. But xemember, 
in trying to change them, that the easier the methods you 
suggest, the more willing she'll be to adopt them. 


One timely and sensible suggestion is “‘wse Fels-Naptha.” 
For the big golden bar makes all washing and cleaning 
easier. And quicker! 

Fels-Naptha gives extra help. It is fine golden soap 
combined with plenty of dirt-loosening naptha. These 
two brisk cleaners wash clothes snowy white —they get 
everything clean without hard rubbing. Even in cool water! 

Write Fels & Co., Phila., Pa., for a sample bar, men- 
tioning the Survey Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


( THE BIG GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR ) 


“Modern Home Equipment” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an average- 
sized home. It is invaluable, alike to new and 
to experienced housekeepers — already in its 
eleventh edition. It considers in turn the kitchen, 
pantry, dining room, general cleaning equip- 


ment and the laundry, and gives the price of each 
article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid 


LEWIS & CONGER 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speaches, 


————————————— eee 

SPE AKERS © debates. Expert scholarly service. AUTHOR’S RESEARCH 
® Bureau, 516 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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SNECKLES OF MOWBREY STREET 


By Grove Wilson 
Written for the Big Brother Movement 


jilderness belt, hence the skyline road splits the belt in halves. 
kyline is to sky what coastline is to sea: each is the meeting-place 
f two terrestrial elements. The panoramic view therefore is a top- 
otched experience and, like all superlatives in life, is truly ab- 
orbed by occasional exercise; it is merely dulled by repetition, 
ich as on the skyline drive. 

Of opposite effect to the skyline type is the lateral mountain 
rive. This flanks the range instead of topping it. It follows the base 
nd sides, passing through gaps from one flank to the other—and 
cross an occasional summit. Such a drive ensconsed on the sides, 
ghts more actual scenery than one parading on the skyline. One | | 
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“A powerful story, written with a strong hand and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the fearful handicaps of the under- 
privileged boy.’’ — Colonel E. K. Coulter, Managing Director 
of the Soctety for Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


Published by 
THE BIG BROTHER MOVEMENT, INC. 
315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N, Y. 

Gra. 5-1204 $2.00 per copy 


TEL.: ALGONQUIN 4-7490 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertisements 
five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum charge, 


first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 10% on 
six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAILING LISTS 


YOUNG MAN, college graduate, four years’ experi- 
ence, boys’ organization, desires new connection 
offering larger opportunity for development. 7113 
SURVEY. 


IS THERE AN ORGANIZATION with an opening 
for a young man who has prepared himself for work in 
the social-religious field (A.B., B.D.)? Social work 
experience and executive ability. 7114 SURVEY. 


MATURE AMERICAN GRADUATE NURSE, 
widely experienced, with executive ability of a high 
order, wishes superintendency of institution for chil- 
dren or adults. Nearly eight years in present position. 
7127 SuRVEY. 


WOMAN, executive experience here and abroad. 
Social worker and /or Director Religious Education; 
organization, settlement, church. Correspondence in- 
vited. 7129 SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN, attractive pefsonality, B.A. and 
M.A. degree, desires summer position a§ companion 
to adult or tutor to children. Will travel or locate 
anywhere. 7123 SURVEY. 


YOUNG MAN, 38, experienced'in club and camp 
work, wishes position in boys’ institution as super- 
visor. Capable tutor in Latin, Greek and French. Will 
locate anywhere. 7130 SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN, capable, refined, educated, de- 
sires position as traveling companion or tutor. 
Experienced teacher. 7131 SURVEY. 


PAMPHLETS 


Rates: 7Sc per line for 4 insertions 


The World Crisis. Problems confronting you. 15 
cents alae Stephen Kisel, 610, 7 East 42nd 
St., N.Y. 


Depression Reduction, The Sex Side of Life, An 
Explanation for Young People by Mary Ware 
Dennett. Single copy $.25 instead of $.35; 5 copies 
$1.00 instead of $1.67. 100 copies $15.00 instead of 
$20.00. Lower rates for larger quantities. Order from 
the author, 81 Singer Street, Astoria, Long 
Island, New York City. 


PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which trained nurses are taking in the betterment 
of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 a year. 
450 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Mental Hygiene: quarterly: $3.00 a year; published 
by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
450 Seventh Ave., New York. 


KNOWN GIVERS 


to the latest Relief and Community Chest Drives in 
Boston, Providence, Worcester, Lynn and other New 
England cities. In folio form with amounts and present 
addresses added. Write for counts in each city and 
prices, which are very low for Cash with Order. 


PUBLICITY SERVICE BUREAU, Boston, Mass. 


for your National Agency obtain- 
able at less expense from some of the 
32,000 wealthy, cultured New Eng- 


landers — painstakingly compiled by 
us, —than by trying to duplicate our 
work. Rates reduced. Get the facts. 


PUBLICITY SERVICE BUREAU, Boston, Mass. 


BOYS’ CAMP 


GREEN MT. BOYS’ CAMP 
HANCOCK, VT. 

Great opportunity for boys to become accom- 

plished horseback riders and athletes; reduced 

tuition. No extra charge for riding or instructors. 

Send for booklet. W. E. COMES, Box 136. 


BOARD 


A GOOD PLACE TO LIVE. Bedford Lodge, 32 
Bedford Terrace, Northampton, Massachusetts. 
Bessie E. Trow 
Mary Gove Smith 


APARTMENT WANTED 


Lower New York. One or two room apartment (fur- 
nished or unfurnished), bath, kitchen or kitchenette, 
$35.00-$40.00 per month. 7122 SuRvEyY, 


FOR RENT 


Apartments, heated, large rooms, open fireplaces, 
grounds with shrubs and trees, garages. $75 to $125. 
35 minutes to the Battery. M. Adelaide Irving, 102 
Henderson Avenue, Staten Island, New York. 
Telephone: Saint George 7-0718. 


SIMPLY FURNISHED CABIN — suitable for two 
persons — running water. In pine woods. For season 
or by month. Southern Vermont. 7111 SuRVEy. 


WANTED 
Survey ge from Volume I to Volume L 


RVEY GRAPHIC 


112 E. 19 St. New York 


Fo 
ewwnwrnrrr™ PPAPPPAPPA. 
JV 
Your Own Agency 
This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Association 
of Social Workers and the Nationa! Organization 


for pablic Health Nursing. National. Non-profit 
making. 


Lt hl hs 


(Agency) 
130 East 22nd St. 


New York § 


GERTRUDE. R. STEIN, Inc. 
VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 


18 East 41st STREET, NEW YORK 
Lexington 2—6677 


We are interested in placing those who have 
a professional attitude towards their work. 
Executive secretaries, stenographers, case work- 
ers, hospital social service workers, settlement 
directors; research, immigration, psychiatric, 
personnel workers and others. 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick SERVICE LETTER Company 


NCORPORATE 


S PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE — BARCLAY 79655 
e e e 
SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


OPPORTUNITY 


Research projects in social sciences, psychology, phi- 
losophy and publish results. Write Dean, School of 
Human Relations, 114 Remsen Street, Brooklyn. 


sees up the slope and down better than from the skyline—as well 
as off and away, with view changing at each turn. A case in point 
is the drive leading eastward from Bear Mountain Bridge in the 
Hudson Highlands. My townless highway along the inter-moun- 
tain lane would indeed be such a lateral mountain drive and act 
as substitute for any future contemplated drives upon the skyline. 


Instead of a Pacific Railroad 


HESE three developments of townless highway, of highwayless 

town, of forest wilderness, I would, as public works dictator, 
place side by side in one long belt connecting the Appalachian 
valleys. The heart of this triple project is the highway. Highways 
are to this century what railways were to the last: an Appalachian 
highway instead of a Pacific railway. And each is (or was) some- 
thing more than a roadbed. 

The Pacific Railroad was a land grant as well as a roadbed; 
alternate sections of public land were deeded to the enterprise, 
these covering belts on each side of the track twenty or forty miles 


in width. This belt made the backbone of the second American 
migration across the western states (what we’ve called the “‘re- 
flow”). If today we had a public domain and the government 
granted to a townless highway scheme a series of town-sites instead 
of alternate sections, then such a belt would make the backbone for 
guiding the fourth American migration (what we’ve called the 
backflow”). Alas, the public domain is no more, but the govern- 
ment (state or federal) can still grant rights-of-way; and public 
forests can be purchased (as already in the Appalachians); and 
town sites can be acquired (as at Radburn). 

The Tennessee Valley project sows the seed of a national plan 
for the country’s redevelopment. The control and use of water 
flow within said valley spreads inevitably to those adjoining; con- 
trol of water flow begets control of population flow, and the regu- 
lated river begets the regulated highway. Within a day’s ride of 
the Appalachian valleys live half the people of America. Further 
steps—in the Mississippi valleys and beyond—where the other 
half of America lives—must in due course carry on the national 
evolution conceived in the Roosevelt statesmanship. 
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locks and 
Hearts 


HEN you look at a beautiful clock which 
has kept almost perfect time for nearly 
hundred years, you marvel at the skill of its 


A man with a bad heart—who has learned how 
to take care of it—frequently outlives men who 
persistently abuse their hearts. Some of the 


maker. <4, most efficient and useful people in the world 
ching =hK2 have had h ble f 
However, it could not have kept ticking y7Ace Dave ha eart trouble for years. 


31,536,000 times a year if it had not been regu- 
larly inspected and kept in good repair during 
its long life. 

But far more remarkable than the old clock is 
the engine made for you by Nature, which 
pumps faster than the clock ticks—your own 
heart which has throbbed more than 35,000,000 
times a year with no stopping for repairs. 
Your very life depends upon its continuing 
ability to pump blood to all parts of your body. 


Do you take good care of your heart? It will 
serve you longer, make you happier, make your 
life more worth living if you do not abuse it 
and if you do not neglect it in case it beats too 
fast or too slow, too faintly or too violently. 
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In sharp contrast to people who have real heart 
ailments are the many persons who worry 
about imaginary heart trouble. Indigestion, 
lung trouble or nervousness may cause symp- 
toms near the heart, while the heart itself is 
entirely sound. 


If you would keep your heart beating con- 
tentedly, like Grandfather’s clock—seventy, 
eighty or perhaps a hundred years—give it 
attention—at least an annual examination by 
a competent doctor. He will tell you what to 
do if it needs help or special care. The Met- 
ropolitan will be glad to send you its free 
booklet, “Give Your Heart a Chance.” Ad- 
dress Booklet Department 5-S-33. 


SECOND—heart diseases of middle-aged people re- 
sulting from syphilis, toxic poisoning, or focal infection 
in teeth, tonsils, sinuses and elsewhere. 

THIRD—heart ailments of old people which may re- 
sult from one of these definite causes or from hardening 
of the arteries. 

Many people whose hearts have been damaged are 
adding years to their lives by hygienic living, rest and 
intelligently balanced exercise. 


Too prolonged overstrain at any age in life may cause 
heart trouble. There are, however, three general groups 
of heart difficulties: 


FIRST—the heart troubles of young people caused 


by diseases of childhood. Rheumatic fever and rheu- 
matism (associated with ‘‘growing pains,’’ tonsillitis 
and stiff and painful joints) frequently cause heart 


disease. Diphtheria, scarlet fever and measles may 
injure children’s hearts. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


1933 M.L,1.CcO, 
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SPECIAL INTEREST STUDY TOURS 


Adult Education and Social Progress 


Under the leadership of Fred Atkins Moore, Director of the Adult Edu- 
cation Council, Chicago; and Mrs. Ethel Walsh, Head of Southwark 
Neighborhood House, Philadelphia 


Tour ‘*Q’’ — June 30 to Sept. 7 —10 Weeks.................. $375 


Psychology 


Under the leadership of Dr. Goodwin Watson, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University 


Tour ‘“‘D-1”> — May 3toJuly 7— 9% Weeks............ $386 
Tour ‘‘D-2”? — May 3toSept.22— 4% Months........... $558 
Tout ‘‘F’? — June 21 to Sept.22— 3 Months........... $410 
Tour “PT”? — Aug. 17 to Sept.22 — 514 Weeks............ $298 


Music Festivals and Folk Music 


Under the leadership of George Hubbard, Institute of Musical Art of 
the Juillard School of Music and Director of Music, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Tour ‘‘O”? — June 30 to Sept. 4— 914 Weeks............ $375 


International Relations 


Under the leadership of Dr. Wilhelm Solzbacher, Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, Cologne, Germany 


Tour *“‘H’’? —June 2to Aug.24—11 Weeks............ $402 
Tour “‘TIY’’ —July 1toSept. 4— 9% Weeks............ $355 
Drama 


Under the leadership of Miss Lucile Charles, Director of Children’s 
rasa nee apd the Lennox Hill Troupers, Lenox Hill Neighborhood 
House, N.Y. 


Tour ‘“‘4DS’’— July 5 to Aug. 31— 8% Weeks............ $362 
Tour “4DE’’— July 5to Jan. 30’34—6 Months........... $744 


PRICES INCLUDE: 
ag ALL EXPENSES—New York to New York KK. 


Round trip steamer fare, board and room, tuition, 
visas, museum fees and sightseeing throughout. 


ALL TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS EXECUTED BY 


POCONO STUDY TOU RS, 


(SIXTH YEAR) 


55 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Write for Booklet SG Giving Complete Detailed Information ‘ 


Economics, 
Government 


Under the leadership of Maynard C. Krueger, Asst. Professor Econ 0 
ics, University of Chicago q 


Tour ‘‘GH’’ — June 16 to Sept. 4— 1144 Weeks.......... _$ 


Modern Housing, an 


Russian Seminar 


Tour ‘“‘SR’’ — June 30 to Sept. 7—10 Weeks............ 5 

(One month in U.S.S.R.) 5 7 
Under the leadership of Mattie de Haan, resident representative Poca 
Study Tours in Moscow 


Tour ‘‘SRB’’ —June 22 to Aug. 25— 9 Weeks..........- 
Russia and the Near East) 

Under the leadership of Dr. Raymond Bragg, Harciiaye Secretary a 

Western Unitarian Conference q 


Tour *“‘SRJ’’ — June 30 to Aug. 29— 2 

(One month in U.S.S.R.) ; 
Under the leadership of Miss Agnes Jacques, former Instructor Russ 
Language, University of California 


Months... <0). 02 68 . 


Physical Education + Public Health 
Swedish Handcraft 


Social and Cultural Developments Abroad 


European Gardens and Horticulture 


From 944 Weeks to 3 Months 
at costs from........ $344-$410 


224 South nee poten Chica 


